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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 



nPHE Sermons added to this edition, were in- 
tended to have appeared last year in the 
form of a second series. An arrangement how- 
ever was entered into, just before going to Press, 
with the Editor of a Church magazine for their 
previous publication in its pages. 

The Authors now think it better to reprint 
these, together with a fourth edition of those 
first issued, in a collected and cheaper form. 

But the favour with which these anonymous 
Sermons have been received, removes the reason 
which induced the Authors to withhold their 
names from the former editions. 

Advent^ 1875. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



T T is hoped that the following Sermons, though, pro- 

bably, open in many respects to adverse criticism, 

may yet be found a not unwelcome innovation on the 

somewhat stereotyped form in which sermons are 

generally cast. 

Religious appeals to the head and the heart are fre- 
quent and vigorous ; but the imagination, — to which, 
after the example of much of our Lord's teaching, 
these short allegorical discourses are principally ad- 
dressed, — seems to be comparatively neglected. 

No doubt the present extravagant fashion of sen- 
sational writing is doing much mischief. But since 
"the abuse of a thing doth not hinder the rightful 
use thereof," it may be a question whether a more 
vivid style than that usually adopted might not, on 
occasion, be advantageously employed. Thus the 
sermon would perhaps gain in interest without for- 
feiting its " power for edification." 

Nor should it be forgotten that, while the ordinary 
address is apt to fade quickly from the mind, that 
which has succeeded in rousing the imagination sel- 
dom fails to retain a lasting hold' upon the memory. 

The book is published anon)anously, that it may be 
judged entirely on its own merits, and that the names 
of the authors may in no way bias the verdict of the 
reader. 

Easter, 1873. 
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"The authors of this little vdlume have attempted a laudable 

innovation on the customary type of sermons Everything, 

of course, in such a mode of address must depend upon the 
manner in which the design is carried out, and of this we can 
speak very highly. The incidents are well told, the moral of 
each is well pointed, and the style, as may be seen from the 

extract just quoted, is correct and lively Everyone wiU 

find pleasure and instruction in reading them, and we cordially 
recommend them to the attention of the public." — TimeSy 
August Si 1873. 

"It is cheering to come across a collection of sermons like 
tljese. They at all events avoid the two cardinal defects which 
have so fatal an influence in keeping the laity from church — 
length and dulness. They are all short, and they are all inter- 
esting Altogether this is a little book which may be safely 

recommended to both clergy and laity ; the latter will read it 
with interest, while many of the former may find it a useful ex- 
ample." — Giobe, June 17, 1873. 

"These are vigorous, practical appeals, not merely to the 
imagination, but to the head and heart of the reader. They 
are somewhat sensational in manner, but in the right direc- 
tion, while they are thoroughly sound in matter .'' — Standard^ 
Mayg, 1873. 

"An extremely attractive little volume. It professes to 
supply a deficiency in sermon literature, by appealing to the 
imagination more than to the head or heart. The authors — 
there are apparently two — are purposely anonymous, in order 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, {continued), 

that their names * may in no way bias the verdict of the reader. ' 
That implies that the names, if given, would be likely to be 
widely known. But the reader will not need this hint to dis- 
cover that the writers are men of practised pens and elegant and 
cultivated minds. Their experiment will certainly be successful, 
and may therefore, we hope, be repeated." — The Guardian, 
August 13, 1873. 

"A somewhat remarkable little volume, bearing this title, 
deserves a few words of special commendation. The modesty 
of its authors (for it is the production of more than one pen) has 
led them to publish it 'anonymously, that it may be judged 
entirely on its own merits.' We have no hesitation in saying 
that those merits are great. The writers have attempted a new 
thing, and that in the matter of sermons ; and the attempt cer- 
tainly has not failed.'* — John Bull, August 9, 1873. 

** A charming little book, modestly put forth anon3rmously, 

and claiming to be judged entirely on its own merits 

We have little doubt but that its reception will be such as to 
encourage the authors to continue their labours in the same 
direction. Preachers will find much here which may be used 
to brighten up many an ordinary cut-and-dried discourse." — 
Church Times, Oct. 2, 1873. 

* • As examples of a telling and attractive style, especially for 
uneducated audiences, they are very effective. Their speciality 
is vivid impression, rather than direct teaching. '* — Record. 

* ' These Sermons deserve all the good words that have been 
spoken of them, and they are admirable, not only on account of 
their quality but quantity also." — Notes and Queries, Nov. 8, 

1873. 
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PSALM xi. 6. 

Upon the wicked He shall rain snares^ (marginal 
reading, quick burning coals,) fire and brimstone^ 
and an horrible tempest ; (marginal reading, a burn- 
ing tempest;) this shall be the portion of their cup, 

ABOUT eighteen hundred years ago, — some 
forty years after our blessed Lord was 
crucified, — there stood on the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea one of the wealthiest and 
loveliest cities of southern Italy. The very 
joy of the whole earth, indeed, it seemed in 
the eyes of its luxurious and pleasure-loving 
inhabitants. On the one side the bright blue 
waters of the Mediterranean rippled against 
its walls, and reflected tremulously the lovely 
forms and colours of its marble temples and 
palaces, while the white sails of the light ships 
and pleasure-boats flashed like sea-birds* wings 
as they glided to and fro. On the other side 
lay a land fertile and beautiful as Paradise, 
in which flowers and golden oranges gleamed 
like gems amid the silvery foliage of its olive- 
i^ B 



2 THE CITY OF THE LOST. 

groves, and vines, glowing with their purple 
clusters, hung in graceful festoons from the 
mulberry-trees and elms. A pleasant land it 
was, truly; and even that mysterious moun- 
tain, — men said it had been a volcano once, — 
which raised its cone-shaped head some five 
miles from the city, was terraced with vine- 
yards and gardens, where the inhabitants sat, 
every man under the shadow of his own vine 
and his own fig-tree, dreaming listlessly through 
the noontide heat. 

In the city itself, all that could minister to 
the pleasure and luxury of man was heaped to- 
gether with reckless prodigality. • Exquisite sta- 
tues and vases lined the walls, which glowed 
behind them with voluptuous frescoes. Foun- 
tains, sparkling in the inner courts, cooled and 
refreshed the heated air. The choicest wines 
flowed freely at every sumptuous feast, and de- 
licacies, sought even from the distant shores of 
Britain, spurred the flagging appetite. Heavily 
the costly perfumes floated through the air, 
while the dice rattled merrily in the gambler's 
hand, and the song and laugh echoed far into 
the still calmness of the summer's night, as 
the revellers thought that the morrow should 
be as that day, and much more abundant. 

Such was Pompeii in the day of its visitation : 
fair and beautiful outwardly like a polished 
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sepulchre, while its inhabitants were corrupt 
and become abominable in their wickedness, 
like the festering corpse within. 

For God was not in all their thoughts. The 
rain and fruitful seasons, which had filled their 
hearts with food and gladness, had taught them 
no lessons of purity and love. And even as 
they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge. He had given them over to a reprobate 
mind, to work all uncleanness with greediness. 
They had sunk deeply into those terrible lusts 
and vices, the black catalogue of which may 
be seen in the Epistle to the Romans, and of 
which we need not here speak particularly. 
And even to this very day there are dug up 
from the ruins of that fair city dark and foul 
tokens of the guilt of its inhabitants, as a tes- 
timony against them. 

Not unwarned, however, did they sin. Even 
in those early days Christianity had its converts 
in that guilty city ; men who, by the purity bP 
their lives and constancy of their faith, rebukerf 
the wickedness and carelessness of the ungodly 
crowd around them. And of these men, too, 
a token has been raised up in judgment against 
that city to condemn it. Amidst the relics 
which attest the wealth, and luxury, and pride, 
and lust of the inhabitants of the buried city, 
I marked in the Museum of Naples a simple 
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circlet of a pearl-like stone, on which is en- 
graved a well-known symbol of the Christian 
Faith ; the signet-ring, doubtless, of some Chris- 
tian convert, whose soul, like that of righteous 
Lot's, must have been daily vexed, in hearing 
and seeing, by the ungodly deeds of those 
around him. 

Thus the sin of the city was very great. From 
many a secret chamber, from many an open 
haunt of vice, from foul abodes of lust, and 
from the thirsty soil of the arena, reddened with 
human blood, there arose to heaven a mingled 
cry for vengeance. So the time of mercy passed, 
and the hour of judgment came. 

And as it was in the days of Lot, so it was 
then. They did eat, they drank, they bought, 
they sold, they planted, they builded. The 
wine was sparkling in many a cup, the ribald 
song was sung, the wanton jest was uttered, the 
hot sand of the amphitheatre was drinking in 
greedily the red blood of the gladiators as they 
strove in deadly combat before the brutal mul- 
titude; when, on a sudden, the earth was moved 
and shook withal with strange and terrible 
tremblings, while dull, distant rumblings, like 
the muffled sounds of subterranean thunder, 
made men's hearts fail them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which were coming 
on the earth. Then, O terrible sight! there 
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shot up into the clear sky, from the summit of 
that pleasant mountain, an awful pillar of min- 
gled fire and smoke, darkening the noontide 
sun, and rolling down like a black funeral pall 
over the doomed city, upon which there fell 
through the gloom a cruel, ceaseless, hurtling 
storm of stones and dust and burning ashes, 
blinding, and choking, and beating down the 
amazed inhabitants, and burying up swiftly 
them and their houses, their wives and their 
children, in one fatal and common ruin. 

Over that buried city the green grass grows, 
and fair flowers flourish, and vines wave fruit- 
fully. And now, eighteen hundred years after 
its destruction, men have dug down amidst those 
ruins, and brought to light the sins and the 
follies, the vices and the punishment, of those 
who lived therein. For in one house is found 
the skeleton of a miser, clutching, even in death, 
his hoarded gold ; in another, the walls are 
covered with wanton paintings ; and in a third, 
the inscription tells too plainly of its hateful 
character; while conspicuous amidst them all 
stand the ruins of the amphitheatre, where man 
murdered man for pay, and the Christians were 
cast forth to remorseless beasts by scarcely less 
remorseless men. 

And five miles from that buried city stands 
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that stern, mysterious mountain, the terrible in- 
strument of God's vengeance upon sinners ; and 
as men gaze awe-stricken upon the destroyer 
and the destroyed, they say to themselves, in 
the words of the Psalmist, "This hath God 
done," for they perceive that it is His work. 

Thus this city is set forth for an example, 
suffering the vengeance of eternal fire. Let us 
not say to ourselves, " The men that dwelt in 
it were sinners above all men, because they 
suffered such things," but let us lay well to 
heart the warning God would convey, that un- 
less we . repent we shall all likewise perish. 
The sudden destruction which came unawares 
upon the inhabitants of Pompeii is but a faint 
type and foreshadowing of that Day of the 
Lord which shall come as a snare upon all 
them that dwell on the face of the whole earth, 
in which the heavens shall pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, when the earth also and the works 
that are therein shall be burned up. For the 
heaven and the earth which are now are kept 
in store, reserved unto fire, against the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men. That 
day seems long in coming, for one day with the 
Lord is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years as one day; and He is long-suffering to 
usward, not willing that any should perish, but 
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that all should turn away from the wickedness 
that they have committed, and save their souls 
alive : — ^but come it will, and when we least ex- 
pect it. 

And then there shall be new heavens and 
a new earth ; or rather, as the original words 
imply, the heavens and the earth shall be re- 
newed, and have fresh powers and glory and 
beauty given them, to fit them for the abode of 
righteous and glorified men. And yet there is 
to be withal a lake of fire, into which shall 
be cast the fearful, and the unbelieving, and the , 
abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, 
and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all liars, and 
whosoever is not found written in the Book of 
Life; and the smoke of their torment shall 
ascend up for ever and ever. 

Of these things, it seems to me, we have 
a type and ensample in the city and the moun- 
tain of which I have spoken. The guilty city 
has been destroyed, and the earth, purified by 
fire from its pollutions, is again beautiful and 
glorious as the garden of the Lord; yet still 
from that destroying mountain there rises up 
to heaven a dull, dense, lurid volume of smoke, 
from the lake of fire which burns beneath. 

Whoso is wise will ponder these things, and 
he shall understand both the loving-kindness 
and the judgments of the Lord. IT. 
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ACTS xxvii. ii. 

Nevertheless^ the Centurion believed the master and the 
owner of the shif, more than those things which were 
spoken of Paul. 

THERE is an analogy between the circum- 
stances under which these words were 
spoken and our own, which makes them, in 
some sense, applicable to ourselves. 

They were spoken when St. Paul and the 
Centurion, who had charge of him, were on 
their way to stand before the judgment-seat 
of Caesar, the then lord and king of the whole 
civilized world. We are on our way to stand 
before the judgment- seat of Christ, the King 
of kings, and Lord of lords, who lives for ever. 
The Centurion apparently carried Paul as a 
prisoner, to be tried for his life at Rome, 
whither it was his warder's mission to con- 
duct him, yet really the life of the warder 
was preserved by the company of the captive. 






THE PRISONER OF HOPE. 9 

So we Christians consist of two distinct parts or 
persons, as it were, viz. (i.) The natural man, or 
our Carnal Will, which, like the Centurion, appa- 
rently directs our course ; and (2.) Our spiritual 
man, or that Conscience which the Lord has com- 
mitted to the charge of each one of us, to bear 
along with us to the judgment-seat of Christ : — 
and unless our Will, which is apparently the su- 
perior, submit itself to the counsel of Conscience 
the prisoner, we cannot abide in safety. If we 
neglect his counsel for a time we shall probably 
be shipwrecked ; if we ignore it altogether, we 
must be lost. 

The sea on which St. Paul and that Centurion 
sailed was of water, but we are borne onward 
by the " waves of this troublesome world," which 
rise up to heaven or sink down to 'hell accord- 
ing as the Holy Spirit moves upon them, or 
the Evil Spirit vexes them. Therefore there 
are deceitful calms, and a pleasant sunshine, 
and a joyous breeze at the commencement of 
the voyage. So long as we lie " under Crete," 
and within reach of that hospitable harbour 
which is called "the Fair Havens," all seems 
to go well. So long as we shelter ourselves 
under the influence of home, and cling to the 
landmarks of religion, there is little to fear. 
But further out at sea are ever-beating storms, 
owing to the dreadful conflict between good and 
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evil which rages there, bringing with it all dis- 
tress of hardship, all agitation of temptation. 
And above all, in the midst of the darkness and 
the turmoil, there flashes forth ever and anon 
the lightning of God's judgments, and there 
roars in peal after peal the thunder of His 
indignation against sin. 

So, again, our bodies are the ships which our 
souls are sailing, and every member of the 
motley ship's company has its counterpart in 
our mixed and various nature. 

"Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the 
helm*" seem too often the master and the 
owner of the ship, and to them our Will, the 
Centurion who commands it, all too frequently 
consents. Yet on board each one of us is there 
a Passenger, who cries from time to time in the 
ears of the Passions which work the ship, and 
of the Will which directs it : " This voyage will 
be with hurt and much damage, not only of the 
lading and the ship — that is, not only of what 
you value most in this world, and of your body 
— but also of your life — that is, of yourself — 
your all." 

Nevertheless, dear brethren, as that Centurion 
believed the master and the owner of the ship 
more than those things which were spoken of 
Paul, so does our Will, the natural man, incline 

• Gray. 
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THE PRISONER OF HOPE. II 

to disregard Conscience, his spiritual counsellor. 
So long as the sea is calm, and the weather 
fair, we yield rather to the impulse of Youth, 
and obey the prompting of Pleasure. We for- 
get, as that Centurion forgot, that the real 
Master and Owner of the ship is God. We 
think not, as that Centurion thought not, that 
the unheeded Prisoner, whose counsel we so 
lightly reject, is God's passenger, "Whose he 
is, and Whom he serves," and that for his sake 
only our lives are preserved. 

Too soon we loose from Crete, disregard- 
ing his melancholy warning, and set ourselves 
too early to buffet alone the stormy waves of 
this fitful world. For a time, while the south 
wind blows softly, we suppose that we have 
obtained our purpose, and that our voyage 
will proceed as prosperously as it has begun. 
But when, not long after, there arises that 
tempestuous wind called Euroclydon, against 
which the ship, being caught, cannot bear up ; 
when helps, undergirding it, have been used 
in vain, and all the wheat of earthly happi- 
ness has been cast into the sea ; when nei- 
ther sun nor stars for many days appear, 
until at last all hope of being saved has been 
taken away ; to whom in that hour of su- 
preme peril does the Centurion turn ? What 
counsel has Youth who seemed the owner, and 
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Pleasure who seemed the master, now to offer 
him ? None, They are unnerved by the tem- 
pest or dumbfounded by the storm. So it is, 
too, with the other sailors who have hitherto 
worked the ship. Prospects, that looked bright ; 
Health, that promised years to come ; Habits, 
that fostered forgetfulness in the past ; Unbe- 
lief, that put God out of His own world ; all 
these are now silent and exhausted. They can 
no longer sail the ship, nay, they confess with 
misery and dismay that she must go upon the 
rocks, and that it is time for such as they to 
" flee out of her." 

But, after long abstinence, Paul stood forth 
and said, " Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto 
me, and not have loosed from Crete, to have 
gained this harm and loss. And now, I exhort 
you to be of good cheer, for there shall be no 
loss of life among you but of the ship. For 
there stood by me this night the angel of God, 
whose I am, and whom I serve, saying, Fear 
not, Paul, Thou must be brought before Ccesar, 
and lo ! God hath given thee them that sail 
with thee'' 

Dear friends, are there none of us in middle, 
or it may be in later, life, to whom this parable 
speaks } Do none of us remember with regret, 
now that we are nearing the end of our voyage, 
how hasty we were, long years ago, in loosing 
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from Crete ? How anxious to leave that peace- 
ful place which is well called the Fair Havens ? 
Do none of us perceive now that if we had then 
heeded the easily-disregarded voice of the Pri- 
soner of the Lord within us, we should have 
held to the old landmarks, until the tyranny 
which has since fallen upon us had been over- 
past? 

Then would our frail bark have borne us 
swiftly and safely through whatsoever " storms 
of adversity and overflowings of ungodliness" 
we might have had to encounter, as far as that 
little creek with a harbour ^ into which we are 
now minded with so much fear to thrust our 
storm-tossed, marred, and broken vessel. 

Then should we have made our voyage with- 
out a shipwreck, and the worn-out bark, which 
had borne us so bravely through the waves, 
would have rested peacefully at last in that 
narrow creek with a harbour, towards which all 
mariners hie. 

Alas ! no sinful man of woman born — except 
perhaps Enoch and Elijah — has ever yet so pros- 
perously made the dread journey of life, from 
the Land of the Lord® to the judgment-seat of 
Christ; but even when seemingly irretrievable 
disaster has overtaken us, and all hope that we 
can be saved has been well-nigh taken away, 

•» The grave and Paradise. • Palestine. 
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yet the Prisoner of Hope remains in the ship 
to the last ; and in the hour of supreme peril 
he can save our souls alive, though not our 
bodies from destruction, if we only listen at 
length to his often-neglected words of warning : 
" — Hold faith and a good conscience; which 
some having put away, concerning faith have 
made shipwreck." $. 



SERMON IIL 



2 TIMOTHY ii. 3. 
A good soldier of Jesus Christ 

IT seems strange, at first sight, that the 
preachers of the Gospel of peace should 
speak so much of war. In fact, no image is 
so frequently used by the apostles to represent 
the Christian and his life as that of a soldier 
and his warfare. There must be some peculiar 
fitness, therefore, in the calling of a soldier to 
illustrate the Christian's duty ; and it may be 
well to enquire briefly what this fitness is, and 
to see how the Christian should resemble the 
soldier. 

Now "the first duty of a soldier is obedience." 
On this everything else depends. Without obe- 
dience, all other qualities in a soldier, however 
brilliant they might be, would be worse than 
useless. Without obedience, an army would 
become a mere armed mob, more dangerous 
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to friends than foes. What was it that, more than 
anything else, made that vast multitude which 
formed the first Federal army a laughing-stock 
amongst the nations, but the want of obedience 
amongst all ranks, — so that the general could 
not rely upon his officers, and the officers could 
not trust their men ? It was not want of courage, 
but lack of discipline and habits of obedience, 
which caused that disgraceful and confused rout 
which overtook them in the day of battle', 
and which, in spite of its terrible nature, made 
them objects rather of ridicule than of pity. 
Now compare such conduct with that glorious 
though fatal act of self-sacrificing obedience, 
which led our six hundred heroes to ride upon 
almost certain death in that Crimean valley, 
rather than question for a moment an order 
which all knew must be a mistake ; — 

" Their's not to make reply, 
Their's not to question why, 
Their's but to do and die :" 

And so — 

" Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred." • 

How much more noble is such obedience 
than any liberty, falsely so called, when each 
man does that which is right in his own eyes ! 

• At Bulls' Run. 
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the one will lead a man calmly and boldly to 
face certain death, the other will make even 
a brave man fly like the veriest coward. 

Nor IS it in great matters only that the true 
soldier will recognise and display the duty and 
the value of implicit obedience. I remember 
reading some time ago an account of the hos- 
pital-work at Scutari during the Crimean war, 
written by one of the sisters of mercy who 
acted as nurses there, in which the following 
incident is told of one of the wounded soldiers. 

"He could find," she writes, "no position in 
his bed to give him ease ; and having some 
little time to spare, I spent it with him in de- 
vising plans to alleviate his restlessness. At 
last I removed the blankets from a spare bed, 
and placed them at his back : when, just as 
I had finished, and the patient was declaring 
that he had not known such comfort for months, 
the hospital sergeant entered, — pronounced the 
ward disorderly, and said things must be re- 
placed as they were before. As I took down 
my handiwork, my countenance must have 
shewn vexation, for the sick man remarked 
cheerfully, 'the first duty of a soldier is obe- 
dience.*" 

In small matters then, as in great, the Chris- 
tian may learn from the soldier that his first 
duty is obedience. Tp be obedient to those 

C 
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in authority over us, — the child to the parent, 
the wife to the husband, the subject to the 
ruler, every soul to the higher powers, — lies, 
I believe, at the very foundation of all Chris- 
tianity, nay, of all morality. Without obe- 
dience, nothing but confusion and disorder 
can arise : while if obedience be willingly and 
promptly yielded to those whose position rightly 
claims it, men will find their responsibility 
lightened and their work made plain. He who 
fights under orders is not likely to beat the air. 

Consider again how a soldier is content to 
endure hardship, and to live a life free in great 
measure from the entanglements of worldly 
cares and luxury. He will go into barracks 
for a few months, or pitch his tent for a few 
days or hours, and make himself as happy and 
contented as possible, without troubling him- 
self about the uncertainty of his stay, or taking 
anxious thought for the things of the morrow. 
He knows he may be ordered off at a moment's 
notice ; yet he will go on contentedly discharg- 
ing his daily duties, and making the best of his 
present circumstances, until the order comes; 
then he will leave his abode of to-day, and on 
reaching his next quarters will cheerfully set 
himself to his work, and to do what he can for 
his new abode, though he knows that in turn 
he must soon abandon it. 
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And SO, surely, should it be with the Chris- 
tian. He, too, is to be without carefulness, and 
to endure hardness, not entangling himself with 
the affairs of this life. He is not to take 
anxious thought for the morrow, nor to dis- 
quiet himself in vain. He, too, should feel 
that he is but living in barracks, as it were, or 
bivouacking by the wayside on the march of 
life ; and so, while he is to be cheerful, and 
willing to make the best of present circum- 
stances, he is to hold himself ever in readiness 
to quit his quarters at a moment's notice, and 
to feel that daily duty to be discharged is the 
only certainty of his life. 

Mark, too, the unselfishness of the soldier's 
character, and his brotherly feeling towards his 
comrades. The barrack-room has its code of 
honour, and its rules of social life, to which the 
recruit must conform, and by which his moral 
character is trained and disciplined. Should 
he shew selfishness, he is at once checked 
by the others : he finds himself shunned, and 
obliged to put up with the worst on all oc- 
casions ; and any ill-temper he may display 
serves only to raise the mirth of his com- 
panions ; and thus the disorderly, selfish recruit 
is gradually disciplined into the self-controlled, 
self-sacrificing soldier. 

During the worst time of the Crimean war 
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two men were brought into hospital ^ ; one evi- 
dently at the point of death, and the other 
dangerously ill. The stronger of the two on 
being asked by one of the nurses how he was, 
replied quickly that he himself was not in need 
of any help, but that nothing had passed his 
comrade's lips for three days. The nurse ac- 
cordingly passed on to the dying man, who 
eagerly seized the cup of wine and water which 
she held to his lips, and was about to drain it in 
his intolerable thirst, when he suddenly checked 
himself ; — he took the cup from his mouth, and 
said with a sigh, " There is a comrade of mine 
who came in with me, and who is much worse 
than I am,— could you find him and give him 
this?" He knew not, for the dimness of death 
was on his eyes, that his comrade lay in the next 
bed. They are still lying side by side, those two 
friends, — in the burial-ground at Scutari. 

May not the Christian learn from the soldier 
something of that charity which seeketh not her 
own } 

I could mention several other points in which 
the Christian might gain instruction from the 
soldier, but I will add only this one. Some of 
you may have been present at a soldier's 
funeral : if so, you will have marked how the 

^ For this, as well as for the preceding, story I am indebted 
to the writer of "Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy." 
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troops follow the dead man solemnly to his 
grave, and lay him down with reverence — 

" Like a warrior taking his rest;" 

but when the last offices have been performed, 
and due respect paid to the departed, there 
is then no useless waste of time in idle lamen- 
tation, but again the band strikes up some old 
familiar tune, and every man returns to his own 
appointed work. 

And thus, surely, should Christians act. Why 
should we sorrow, as men without hope, for 
them that sleep in Jesus? They have fought 
a good fight, they have finished their course, 
they have kept the faith. Let us lay them 
in their resting-places, if sadly yet hopefully, 
as men that believe in the resurrection of the 
dead. And then, since we ourselves must so 
soon sleep that sleep, let us use the time that 
remains to us, — not in weeping and making 
a noise for those who are not dead but sleep- 
ing, but — in following their faith, considering 
the end of their conversation. 

There are some so-called religious people who 
would cast discredit on the soldier and his 
calling. Ah ! my friends, we may learn much 
from these soldiers whom such would have us 
condemn. Let us seek to imitate those qualities 
in them which are worthy and of good report ; 
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let US render obedience to all to whom it is 
due ; let us do our daily duty calmly, steadily, 
unflinchingly, wherever we may be posted for 
the time ; let us hold ourselves ever in readiness 
to quit our quarters at a moment's notice, even 
though it be for our last long march ; let the 
welfare of others be as dear to us as our own ; 
let us lose no time in selfish sorrow for those 
who sleep in Jesus ; and when our time comes 
to fall let us be willing to die cheerfully and 
manfully, knowing that the ranks will close up 
soon enough and fill our vacant place. Why 
should we wish to call any from their work 
or warfare to grieve uselessly for us.^ A few 
comrades who see us fall will dash away a 
hasty tear; and, as the next man steps into 
our place, the great Captain of our Salvation 
may say of us, we trust, approvingly, " There 
goes a good soldier I " II. 



SERMON IV. 



PSALM cxl. 2. 
Evil shall hunt the wicked person to overthrow him, 

ALL of you here, dear brethren, must be 
familiar with the scene to which a wicked 
man*s career is compared in this verse. 

'AH of us here have probably been present at 
a meet of the hounds. I am not now speaking 
of the stag-hounds, whose way of hunting is 
very artificial, but of the fox-hounds, who really 
find and kill, as well as chase, the animal they 
hunt 

You know the gay appearance of the meet, 
how good-natured, and obedient, and innocent 
the dogs and horses look, and how jovial and 
sociable the hunters are. A person who had 
never heard of hunting, if he saw them for the 
first time, would judge from their good-humoured 
appearance that to take away the life of one 
of their fellow-creatures was the very last thing 
they would ever think of. 

Least of all does the poor animal who is to 
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be hunted, suspect their design. He is lying in 
fancied security deep in his covert, and starts 
in astonishment when it is entered by a mul- 
titude of strange beings with a confused noise 
and unknown powers. Like every thing else in 
the wood, he flees from it at their approach. 
A little frightened perhaps, but not seriously 
alarmed, he stretches himself to his speed, and 
soon has the satisfaction of hearing the disquiet- 
ing noises die aw^ay in the distance. The air 
is fresh and exhilarating; his spirits rise as he 
thinks how easily he has escaped the strange 
disturbance in the wood, and as he lightly gains 
the top of the next hill, he turns a moment to 
listen and look back. All, at first, is still ; but 
in a minute or so the soft wind which fans him 
so refreshingly, brings with it the distant echo 
of the very sounds which had so startled him 
in the wood. A few more moments and he 
sees the same fearful forms stealing down the 
opposite side of the valley, which he has just 
crossed. Strange that they should be following 
his footsteps rather than those of any of the 
other animals in the wood ! 

Again he stretches himself to his speed, harder 
and longer than before. Again the noises die 
away, and the distant forms disappear, so that 
when he reaches his next resting-place, no trace 
of them is left ; but as once more he anxiously 
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looks back, lo ! they both issue suddenly from 
a covert in his track, — both, the haunting, cruel 
noise, and the swift and fearful forms. 

Transfixed with ^ horror he watches them 
pause ; and then, with a fresh burst of clamour, 
which makes his blood run cold, he sees them 
take down the very side of the hedgerow by 
which he himself has gone. 

Then the dreadful truth suddenly flashes 
upon him. These creatures are not following 
him by accident^ there is something in him which 
attracts them ; there is something about him 
which guides them : some taint in his footsteps 
which leads them surely to him. As the con- 
fused mass draws nearer he perceives with terror 
that it is composed of animals of whose exist- 
ence he had before been dimly conscious, as 
haunting the outskirts of his wooded home, and 
of whom he has always had an instinctive fear 
and dread, though hitherto he had never thought 
much about them ; but now he sees they have 
a dreadful design upon him, and are each aiding 
the others with their several powers in running 
him down. While he was little aware of it, 
they must have been watching him, and com- 
bining for his destruction when he scarcely 
thought of their existence. 

Madly he sets himself to flee for his life, 
straining to the utmost his failing strength, 
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bewildered and terrified, as the tumult behind 
him grows nearer and louder, until at last, with 
the courage of despair, he turns, — but only to 
see the whole field covered with his foes — to 
hear their cruel cries, and to feel their sharp 
teeth, as they tear him limb from limb with 
insult and mockery. 

Then, at this supreme moment of his life, 
does he learn, for the first time, who really were 
his enemies in this world, — whom he should 
have watched and whom he should have feared, 
instead of lying listlessly at his ease in the 
wood, careful for little but his daily food and 
pleasure, and dismissing all thought of his 
dimly-discerned foes from his mind. 

By such a terrible likeness does the Psalmist 
impress upon us the life and fate of those who 
live in unforgiven sin. Their very footsteps are 
tainted ; the ground they touch so easily and 
so lightly in early youth and middle age retains 
the impress of their feet, (all imperceptible 
though it be to the eyes of their fellaws,) and 
the Powers of Evil, of whose existence every 
man is dimly conscious, track them by the 
taint of past years ; and fixing on the sin and 
impurity of their former lives, pursue them with 
an ever-increasing clamour and an ever-fiercer 
cruelty to their graves. And here the poor 
hunted animal has a notable advantage over 
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the wretched evil-doer; for when the strength 
of the former is spent, and he can no longer fly, 
he may, by a happy chance, find a refuge in the 
earth, and hide him in the ground ; but no such 
escape is possible for the wicked. His enemies 
have power not only "on the earth" but "under 
the earth," and when at length he sinks worn- 
out into his grave, they still hunt his soul " to 
make it to fly," till the chase is finished before 
the great white throne. For the taint in his 
footsteps is unforgiven sin^ and the Powers of 
Evil who chase him thereby are the Devil and 
his Angels, whose habit and delight it is to drive 
the wicked to their doom. 

Good-natured often and agreeable, and even 
harmless, does that terrible pack of the Evil 
One appear to those who merely regard them 
casually. Disease and Trouble, and Care and 
Misfortune, who pull the man down, and Vice 
who sets them on his track, and Remorse who, 
like a terrier, hunts him under the ground, may 
all look, at first, harmless and merry enough. 
Who that first drinks a glass too much, or com- 
mits in youth an act of impurity, or pays off (as 
he calls it) a person who has injured him, sup- 
poses that he is laying the scents as it were, for 
the Spirits of Evil to hunt him, or stays to think 
that Drunkenness, and Lust, and Murder, are 
already tracking him from afar t 
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The guilty acts perhaps were secret and sud- 
den. They are done and finished with. No 
trace of them apparently remains. Nay, but 
the scent of them lies hid in the earth, and it 
may not be until many years afterwards, that 
the cry of the hound, and the tramp of the 
horse, and the horn of the huntsman, are heard 
on their track. 

Dear friends, without supposing that any of 
us in this church are of the number described 
by the Psalmist ; I mean the notoriously and 
recklessly wicked, whom the Powers of Evil will 
certainly hunt to a fearful end ; yet, as we stand 
on this first day of the new year on a kind of 
resting-place in our lives, do we not, as we look 
back upon our past career, see many points in 
it where our footsteps were not pure, and where 
the Devil and his Angels may one day set upon 
us, and gather up close to us, and drive us to 
destruction in spite of all our efforts } I am sure 
there are such points in the life of every man 
who has reached middle age. Nay, I fancy there 
are few who have not, at one time or other of 
their lives, seemed to hear the cry of the hounds 
and dimly to see the distant form of the hunts- 
man. * 

Some deed done in long-past years, if it were 
now suddenly taken up and pursued to its just 
consequences, would straightway drive us from 
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respectability, from faith, from all that we hold 
sacred, and surely bring us to a fearful end. 

Beware, then, dear brethren, of the inevitable 
consequences of unforgiven sin. If sin is the 
taint, then impenitence is the scent Though our 
nature be still impure, the scent will not //>, as 
it were, if we repent, and the hounds of hell will 
not be able to track us by it, but except we 
repent we shall all likewise perish. $. 



SERMON V. 



St. JOHN viii. 34. 

Whosoever committeth sin is the servant (doOXo^, slave 

or bondsman) of sin. 

ABOUT a century ago there flourished in 
the city of Glasgow * a club of young 
men, which, from the extreme profligacy of its 
members and the licentiousness of their orgies, 
was commonly called the Hell Club. Besides 
their other meetings, it was the custom of these 
young men to hold one great annual gathering, 
at which each tried to surpass the other in ex- 
travagance of riot ; and on these occasions one 
young man — who, gifted with brilliant talents 
and a handsome person, had at one time raised 
hopes which he had subsequently destroyed — 
was ever conspicuous for his exceeding sin. 

• The. story here related is abbreviated from Mrs. Crowe** 
** Night Side of Nature," where it is vouched for by the au- 
thoress as **an undoubted and well-attested fact." 
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One morning, having returned from this an- 
nual festival, he retired to rest, and had the 
following dream : — 

He fancied that he was mounted upon a 
favourite black horse, and was riding home- 
wards in the dusk, when a stranger, whom the 
gloom prevented him from seeing distinctly, 
seized his horse's rein, saying, "You must go 
with me." 

" And who are you ?" exclaimed the young 
man with an oath, as he struggled to free 
himself. 

** That you will see presently," returned the 
other, in a tone which thrilled such an unac- 
countable terror through even his reckless breast, 
that, plunging his spurs into his horse, he at- 
tempted to fly ; but in vain : however fast the 
animal flew, the stranger was still at his side, 
till at length, in his desperate efforts to escape, 
the rider was thrown. Instead, however, of 
being dashed to the ground, he found himself 
falling — fallings falling still, as if sinking into 
the bowels of the earth. 

" Where am I ? where are you taking me to }'* 
he gasped out. 

" To hell 1" replied the stranger ; while inter- 
minable echoes repeated the fearful sound, " To 
hell ! to hell ! to hell I" 

At length a light appeared, which soon in- 
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creased to a blaze, as he found himself at the 
entrance of a splendid building. Instead, how-, 
ever, of the cries and groans and lamentations 
the terrified traveller expected to hear, nothing 
met his ear but sounds of music and rejoicing. 
Within, too, what a scene ! No amusement or 
pursuit of man on earth but was here being 
carried on with a vehemence that called forth 
his unutterable amazement. There the young 
and lovely still swam through the mazes of 
the giddy dance! There, over the midnight 
bowl, the drunkard, still sang the wanton song, 
or shouted out his noisy blasphemy ! There, the 
gambler still rattled the dice, like dead men's 
bones ! There the slaves of mammon toiled their 
accustomed task, whilst all the magnificence of 
earth paled before that which now met his view. 
He soon perceived that he was amongst old 
acquaintances, whom he knew to be dead, and 
all of them he observed were following the 
pursuits which had most engrossed them on 
earth. Approaching one of these, a lady whom 
he had known as an inveterate gambler, he asked 
her to cease awhile from play, and to introduce* 
him to the pleasures of a place which seemed so 
very unlike what he had expected. But, with 
a cry of agony, she answered, that there was 
no rest in hell ; that they must for ever toil on 
in those very pleasures and pursuits to which 
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they had abandoned themselves tvhilst on earth. 
And innumerable voices echoed through the 
interminable vaults, " There is no rest in hell, — 
our choice on earth is now our unending doom." 

In the midst of the terror this scene inspired, 
his conductor returned, and on his earnest enr 
treaty restored him again to earth ; leaving him, 
however, vnth the words, " Remember ! in a year 
and a day we meet again !" 

At this crisis of his dream the sleeper awoke, 
feverish and ill ; and either from the effects of 
the dream, or from his previous excess, he was 
for several days seriously unwell. During this 
period he had time for grave reflection, which 
ended in a resolution to abandon the club and 
his licentious companions altogether. 

No sooner was he well, however, than they 
flocked around him, bent on recovering so 
popular a member of their isociety ; and, having 
wrung from him the reason of his leaving, which 
seemed to them mere food for ridicule, they 
soon contrived to make him ashamed of his 
good resolutions. He joined them again, re- 
sumed his former course of life, and when the 
next annual meeting came round he was as 
usual the most reckless of the guests. 

On rising to make the customary speech, the 
president observed, " This being leap-year, it is 
a year and a day since our last anniversary." 

D 
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The words struck on the young man's ear like 
a knell; but ashamed to expose himself to the 
jeers of his companions he sat out the night, 
drowning fearful thoughts in wine and revelry. 
Then, in the gloom of a winter's morning, he 
mounted his horse to ride home. 

Some hours afterwards the horse was found 
quietly grazing by the roadside, whilst a few 
yards off lay the corpse of his master. 

Long as it is, I have ventured, to relate this 
story,— a true one, — since it seems to me to 
furnish, as in an allegory, a striking illustration 
of the text. He that committeth sin is the 
slave of sin ; which means that although men 
may fancy that their sins shall be as servants 
to minister to their pleasure, ere long they 
themselves become the slaves of their sins ; — 
while they promise themselves liberty, they be- 
come the slaves of corruption. 

For such is indeed the case : " Satan," it has 
been said, " binds us first with silken threads ; 
ere long they have become coils of rope ; a little 
while, and they are cables, scarcely to be bent ; 
another interval, and the cables have become 
chains that no human power can snap. Alle- 
goric, in the highest degree, was the form Satan 
assumed in Paradise: the serpent winds itself 
round its victim ; the coil is tightened ; the em- 
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brace grows more and more suffocating; the 
struggles become feebler and feebler, till at length 
the miserable captive perishes in the fatal clasp." 

My friends, do we know nothing of this.? 
Have we never thought within ourselves, when 
tempted, that we would yield to the temptation 
only that once, and then draw back; — indulge 
the sinful passion just a little, and then check 
it } And have we found it easy to do so ? 
Have we not rather felt ourselves drawn on, 
as by some invisible but almost irresistible 
power } — fascinated, as it were, so that we seem 
to lose even the wish to escape.? And if, by 
God*s grace, we have broken away from the 
tempter who was enslaving us, has it not been 
after a sore struggle, and, as it were, wounded 
and half dead, that we have escaped } Did we 
not find that we knew not the strength of the 
chains which bound us till we tried to break 
them.? — that •we knew not our slavery, till we 
sought to set ourselves free .? 

But there is a force in Christ's words in the 
original which, though it is not given in our 
translation, we must not overlook. Whosoever 
practises sin is the slave of that sin. He is the 
slave of that particular sin to which he yields. 
We have, each of us, some sin to which we are 
more especially prone ; that sin which is called 
in Holy Scripture the sin which doth so easily 
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jbeset us. It may be a sin of the flesh, or it 
may be a sin of the spirit : it may be the sin 
of drunkenness, sloth, impurity, or it may be the 
sin of vanity, self-righteousness, pride. But, of 
whichever class it be, it lies at the root of much 
of, if not of all, the evil that we commit It is 
our master passion, — our household devil, so 
to speak: the fiend which is, as it were, the 
natural inmate of our heart. It is true that 
he seldom inhabits our hearts alone : he takes 
to him other spirits, perhaps more wicked than 
himself, who also enter into us and dwell there. 
But they are his guests ; they would not have 
been there but for his invitation, and cannot be 
got rid of while he remains. And if we yield to 
this master fiend he makes us serve not him- 
self only but others also. We come under 
the lash of a hard task- master, who will force 
us to do his bidding, even if he send us into 
the field to feed his swine. You must have 
remarked how one sinful habit to which a man 
is inclined forced him on to other sins from 
which he would naturally shrink. How vanity, 
for instance, will make a man untruthful, to 
save his fancied dignity ; how drunkenness will 
turn a kind-hearted man into a brutal husband 
and cruel father; how lust will render a man 
callous to the miseries his passions bring on 
others : — And how is this ? Know ye not that 
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to whom ye yield yourselves slaves to obey, 
his slaves ye are to whom ye obey ? and a 
slave must do his master's bidding, however 
naturally distasteful to him the work may be. 

And do not suppose that this is true only 
of what men please to call "great sins." Do 
not suppose that we can indulge in world- 
liness, pleasure-seeking, frivolity, censoriousness, 
or any other of what we may deem to be 
trifling sins, without its gaining the mastery 
over us. Alas, there is no more hopeless 
slavery than is sometimes the slavery to these 
"little" sins. It is hard, indeed, for the; 
drunkard or the unclean man to burst the 
chains with which his sin has bound him : but 
what shall we say of the slaves of mammon, 
whom the God of this world hath blinded f 
What of the hearts so filled with the cares 
and business and pleasures of this life that 
the good seed of the word has been choked, 
and which bring forth no fruit to perfection ? 

But if even in this present life he that com- 
mitteth sin is the slave of that sin, what shall the 
end be of those who have yielded themselves 
up to this slavery ? The time will come when 
escape will be hopeless ; and the final sentence 
shall be pronounced, — He that is unjust let him 
be unjust still, and he that is filthy let him 
be filthy still. 
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O terrible voice of most just judgment, 
which shall give a man up to the undying 
worm of his heart -cherished sin, and to the 
unquenchable fire of his ever-burning, never- 
satisfied lusts ! O pitiable fate of that bank- 
rupt soul, which has spent all that it had ; 
which is enslaved in that far country whither 
it has wandered from its home ; which would 
fill itself still with the swine's husks of all 
iniquity; which no man will or can aid; and 
which cannot arise and go to its father ! 

May He, whose service is perfect freedom, 
preserve us from such awful slavery I 

U. 
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Efje .Stone of Separation* 



St. mark xvi. 3. 

And they said among themselves^ Who shall roll us 
away the stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 

SO said the women who came to seek Christ, 
very eariy in the morning while it was yet 
dark, when they neared His tomb. 

On approaching it, dut not before, all at once 
the difficulty of removing the great stone which 
closed the door of the sepulchre — a labour far 
beyond their strength — presented itself to them. 
They had been attracted to the foot of their 
Saviour's Cross by the influence of His life: 
they had been touched and smitten to their 
inmost hearts by the sight of His suffering 
death, and now they would fain follow Him 
after He was dead into the cold, dark, cheer- 
less tomb, there to bestow upon Him, in silence 
and unknown to all men, their costly spices and 
their precious ointment, the last sad tokens of 
their devotion and their love. 
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And this they did, as St John tells us, very 
early in the morning while it was yet dark; 
but lo ! as they approached the gloomy portal, 
a thought which had never occurred to them 
in the hours of their excitement and enthu- 
siasm, now weighed heavily on their hearts. 
Almost, as they strained their eyeis through 
the cold, dim, cheerless, uncertain light, they 
fancied they could descry the mighty mass stand- 
ing immoveable across the mouth of the tomb, 
aiid separating them hopelessly from Him they 
longed to reach. Then they said among them- 
selves in despair, ** Who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre ?" 

My brethren, they were the first, — ^were they 
the last to utter that exceeding bitter cry at the 
grave of their Saviour ? Are they the only ones 
who, attracted by His life and softened by Hi3 
death, have come very early, while their faith 
was yet dark, to throw all they loved and 
prized most into His grave, determined hence- 
forth to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord ? Have 
there not in all ages been many who, as they 
have drawn nigh the tomb in the dim, grey, 
cheerless, new-born light, unseen of men, un- 
aided by their friends, have suddenly bethought 
themselves of the great obstacle, Sin^ which ever 
lies sullenly barring the way of the mourning 
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Christian to his departed Lord ? Have they not 
then for the first time seemed to themselves to 
realize that Stone, how great it is, how surely 
and how heavily it bars the door, how certainly 
it shuts out from sight or sound or touch the 
Saviour it conceals? And seeing all this, and 
knowing how helpless they are to move it, 
how useless that costly burden of sacrifices 
and devotion they started with so eagerly to 
lavish on Him, since, do all they can, they may 
not reach Him, they have said among them- 
selves in despair, " Who shall roll us away the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre ? " 

Indeed, my brethren, not this small company 
of women only, but a great multitude which 
no man can number, have raised this cry at 
the sepulchre, and bewailed themselves because 
of the Stone of Separation. Attracted by Christ's 
life, and affected by His death, new converts in 
all ages have hastened, in the first fervour of 
their devotion, to enter the tomb of their Lord 
with the offering of all they hold most dear 
upon earth ; but as they draw nigh the cold, 
still, dim scene of their sacrifice, lo! before 
their eyes vaguely interposes itself the haunt- 
ing vision of the stone of separation. Then, 
in the reaction after excited feeling, the real 
barrier erected by sin between themselves, alive - 
and distracted by all the temptations of the 
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world, and Christ crucified and buried to all 
which concerns it, is apt to assume terrific 
proportions in their eyes. 

"Can I really enter the tomb of my Lord?" 
is always the question which presents itself at 
such a time. " Can I really die with Him to 
sin, and rise again to righteousness, while still 
remaining in this body which has so often been 
an instrument of sin, and to which sin has be- 
come a habit, nay, almost an instinct.? Who 
can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? 
Not one. Is it not hopeless for me to en- 
deavour to reform my life, now that I have 
lived so long in sin that it has become a 
second nature to me V* 

And so, in that dim, stiH, uncertain light of 
reaction, the obstacle looms larger and larger. 
The ordinary everyday part of ourselves, hitherto 
hushed by emotion and the working of God's 
Holy Spirit, now begins to re-assert itself, and 
to suggest to us some such doubts as these. — 
Don't you see how inexpedient, in a common- 
sense point of view, this change will be for you ? 
— ^how quixotic the sacrifices you propose to 
make ? don't you see the insurmountable diffi- 
culties which stand in your way ?- are you hence- 
forth to deny yourself all your old enjoyments ? 
will you be able to maintain the strictness of 
the profession you are about to take upon you } 
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don't you remember when you tried before how 
tired of it you got, how you felt you must go back 
to your own ways, and so little by little did? had 
you not better allow these your excited feelings 
to subside a little, and not let them lead you into 
doing anything ridiculous, extraordinary, or out 
of the way ? Put up your spices and your oint- 
ments, and come back into the common world 
again, like an ordinary mortal as you are ! 

This, dear friends, is what I mean by the 
"Stone of Separation." The feeling of utter 
inability to die to the world with its affec- 
tions and lusts, which comes over every man 
who sets himself in earnest to enter Christ's 
tomb, and to be dead thenceforth to the wicked- 
ness of the world in which he lives. Really 
and earnestly, at such times, do we echo the 
piteous cry of these weak though faithful 
women, "Who shall roll us away the stone 
from the door of the sepulchre i " 

Now the women who uttered these words 
had scarcely let them pass from their lips, when 
the sun arose in all his glory, and they saw 
that the stone was rolled away (great though 
it was), and upon it was sitting an angel from 
heaven, whose countenance was like lightning, 
and his raiment white as snow. And he said 
unto them, " Fear ye not. I know that ye seek 
Jesus who was crucified. He is not here, for 
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He is risen; come see the place where the 
Lord lay." 

Thus, the Stone of Separation being rolled 
away, not by their own efforts but by the power 
of Godf those faithful women were shewn how 
Christ, in the very act of raising Himself from 
the dead, had rolled away the stone of separa- 
tion between Himself and His followers. For, 
as St. Paul says, He that is dead is freed from 
sin, and so many of us as are baptized into 
Jesus Christ are baptized into His death ; there- 
fore we are buried with Him by baptism into 
death, that like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so 
we also should walk in newness of life ; for if 
we have been planted together in the likeness 
of His death, we $hall be also in the likeness of 
His resurrection. Lay it well then to heart, 
dear brethren, that for us the stone of sin 
has been rolled away from the gate of Christ's 
sepulchre, not by our own efforts but by the 
power of God ; we kno>y not exactly when or 
how it was done, for the early morning of faith 
is dark. Those doubts about our ability to enter 
are but the deceitfulness of the morning mist. 
Yet a moment, and the Day-star shall arise and 
shew us the rock of offence gone, and our path 
to our Lord clear, not only through life to death, 
but through death to heaven. 
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Persevere therefore, dear friends, in the good 
resolutions you have made during the holy time 
which is just passed. Do not break your Easter 
vows. Bring bravely your burden of spices and 
ointment, and though, as you near the tomb in 
the dull grey light of reaction, the Stone of 
Separation shall seem to bar your path, yet 
remain stedfast but for a moment, and the 
Sun of Righteousness shall arise in your hearts 
with healing on His wings, and lead you through 
the grave and gate of death to a glorious resur- 
rection. For remember that the day is fast 
coming, when the scene we have been dwelling 
on will be reversed. Then we shall be no longer 
standing at the door of Christ's tomb, but Christ 
will be standing at the door of ours, as afore- 
time He stood at the grave of Lazarus. Then 
will He say to His attendant angels, as He said 
to those attendant Jews who had followed Mary 
when she went out, as they thought, to her 
brother's grave to weep there, "Take ye away 
the stone." Then will He call unto us as He 
called unto him, "Lazarus, come forth ;" and then 
shall the dead, small and great, come forth, 
bound hand and foot indeed by the grave- 
clothes of their sins, but still drawn forth by 
the voice of the Lord, since the Stone of Sepa- 
ration has been rolled away. Happy those gf 
us to whose yet clinging infirmities He shall 
say, " Loose him, and let him go." 
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Let all of us then, dear brethren, who look 
forward with humble hope and faith' to that 
time, remember now the words of the Apostle, 
that if we would be then planted in the likeness 
of His resurrection, we must be planted now in 
the likeness of His death; and that like as 
Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so should we also, 
who have entered His tomb and seen the place 
where the Lord lay, walk henceforward in new- 
ness of life. The way is open now through that 
new life to our risen Lord. Though He is no 
longer here, yet there meet us, as we come out 
of the sepulchre of sorrow, those who shew us 
whither our Lord has gone, and teach us how 
to follow Him. Nought now divides us from 
Him but His creature Time, who is ever hurry- 
ing towards Him, and carrying His chosen ones 
to Him, since the Stone of Separation has been 
rolled. away for us very early in the morning 
while it was yet dark, by the unseen power 
of God, $. 



SERMON VIL 
Efie Stranger* 



PSALM cxix. 19. 
- 1 am a stranger in the earth, 

SOME time ago, in a quiet country parish 
in the west of England, I was turning over 
the leaves of an old Register of Burials, and, 
amidst the long half -faded, list of those of 
whom I only knew that they had lived and 
died, I came upon the following entry, — ^^ Buried 
a stranger^' 

At first the entry seemed so quaint that it 
provoked a smile; but graver thoughts succeeded 
in a little, and I fell to musing. I fancied 
to riiyself what this stranger's story might have 
been ; and I seemed to see a young lad leaving 
his father's home to seek for work, — as so many 
of your sons have done — ^bidding his friends 
good-bye, and whispering to his mother that he 
would soon return to help her with his earn- 
ings, and to be her stay in age. - And then 
I followed him in thought as he fought his 
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way in life, working here and there, a stranger 
amidst strangers ; down-hearted sometimes, yet 
struggling manfully on, and ever cheered by 
the thought of one day returning io his native 
village and own dear home and friends. At 
last some chance had brought him to that quiet 
country parish in which I lived, where — by 
sudden accident or swift sense-mastering sick- 
ness — he had been struck down, and, amidst 
strangers, babbling of the green fields of his 
childhood's home, had died. Then strangers 
had closed his weafy eyes in sleep, and strange 
hands had composed his toil-worn limb^ to rest ; 
strangers had carried him to his burial, and 
amidst strangers he had been laid in that fair 
churchyard ; while, over the silent form of him 
who had had so short a time to live, — ^who had 
never continued in one stay, and who had fled 
from earth like a shadow,— ^a strange voice gave 
thanks to God, who had delivered an unknown 
brother from the miseries of this sinful world. 
And when the priest's office was done, and he 
had returned in silence to the humble dwelling 
where the rude inscription on the wall bade him 
"Of Death Remember," all he could enter in 
that time-worn Register was that he had " Buried 
a stranger^ 

And then the words of the text came into 
my mind, and I thought, how this stranger. 
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being dead, might yet speak to us, as in an 
allegory, of our Christian life. 

" I am a stranger in the earth." Some of you, 
probably, know from experience what are the 
feelings of a stranger in a strange land. Business 
or pleasure may have taken you for a time from 
your home and kindred, to sojourn or travel in 
a foreign country, and I think in your absence 
your feelings may have been somewhat such as 
these : — 

When any slight inconveniences or temporary 
troubles have disturbed you for a moment, have 
you not thought, — "After all, it does not matter 
much. It is only for a little time. I cannot 
expect everything to go on as smoothly as in 
my own home ; and these very annoyances will 
make me value the more its repose and comfort 
when I return. I am not at home, — I am only 
a stranger here." 

So may the thought, "I am a stranger in 
the earth," take the sting from our earthly 
troubles. We are not at home here, and 
cannot expect the rest or comforts of home. 
But, after all, the time is short, and our light 
affliction is but for a moment, — we are only 
strangers here. 

And again, while from home you have en- 
joyed the fair scenes you have passed through, 
and the pleasant company you have met with 

£ 
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in your travels. You have gazed on the brave 
sights of the market-place, and mingled in the 
festivities of many men and many cities. Yet 
throughout it all there has been the under- 
lying thought, " These fair scenes, and this plea- 
sant company, I must soon leave. These brave 
sights and gay festivities amuse me but for 
a moment; my home and kindred and true 
joys are far from here. In a little time I shall 
return to them, and my memory here will be- 
come as the remembrance of a guest that tar- 
ried but a day." 

And so may the thought, "I am a stranger 
in the earth," moderate our earthly joys, and 
check us from indulgence in the absorbing 
pursuit of pleasure or of riches. If we re- 
joice, we shall be as though we rejoiced not; 
if riches increase, we shall not set our hearts 
upon them. We shall feel that these plea- 
sures and pursuits are at the best but fleet- 
ing and transitory ; and amidst the sundry and 
manifold changes of the world, our hearts shall 
surely there be fixed where true joys are to be 
found. 

One more brief thought : While sojourning 
in a strange land, the inmost loi^^g in eveiy 
true heart is to return to the home that is 
dear to us, and to the friends whom we love: 
No beauty of present scenes^ no glitter of sur* 
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rounding pageantry, no distraction of chang- 
ing companionships can efface this deep abiding 
feeling, — 

"Breathes there the man, with soul, so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand !" 

Throughout high and low, rich and poor, this 
"touch of nature makes the whole world kin :" 
and the very words of that old song, which 
never fails to wake a sympathetic echo in the 
heart, have become proverbial through their 
simple truthfulness, — 

" There's no place like home." 

And so will it be with him who feels that he 
is but a stranger in the earth. His deepest 
inmost longing will be for his home in the land 
which is very far off. With the Psalmist he 
weeps by the waters of Babylon as he remem- 
bers Sion ; — with St. Bernard his " eyes their 
vigils keep," for that dear country,— 

" The home of God's elect, 
The sweet and blessed country, 
That eager hearts expect; — 
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to him — 

' " Earth's Uut a sorry tent 

Pitch'd for a few frail days, 
A short-leas'd tenement ; 

Heaven's still his song, his praise." 

Knowing himself to be a stranger and a 
pilgrim, his chief care is to abstain from fleshly 
lusts which war against the soul. His cry is 
that of the stranger in the earth, " O hide not 
Thy commandments from me." And his first 
and last prayer is, that, after his wandering 
here, he may be brought at last safely to his 
heavenly home : — 

** Home to the Angel Land, 

Home where no shadows fall, 
Home to the golden strand. 

Home to the Monarch's hall ; 
Home from all risk of harm, 

Home to the land of rest, 
Home to his Father's Arm, 

Home, to his Saviour's Breast." 

The remembrance then, dear friends, that we 
are only strangers in the earthy will take the 
sting from earthly griefs, and moderate our 
earthly joys. We shall feel that the time is 
short, and that they who weep should be as 
though they wept not, and they that rejoice 
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as though they rejoiced not, since the fashion 
of this world passeth away. Our chief concern 
will be so to pass through things temporal, 
that we finally lose not the things eternal. 
Heaven is our home ; there are the true riches ; 
there our best kindred dwell. Heedless of 
worldly wealth, we shall learn to lay up trea- 
sures where no rust of anxiety eats, nor moth 
of care frets ; and then when Death, the great 
robber of all earthly riches, bids us "Stand and 
deliver!" we shall rejoice even in the presence 
of that enemy, so terriWe to some, since we have 
nothing of which he can rob us *. 

It is told of the saintly Archbishop Leighton, 
that he used often to express his wish that he 
might die at an inn. "It would look," he said, 
" like a pilgrim's going home, to whom this world 
was all as an inn, and who was weary of the 
noise and confusion of it." He obtained his 
wish. He was seized with his last illness at 
the "Bell Inn," in Warwick Lane; where he 
passed through the gate of death without a 
struggle, like a wearied traveller reaching his 
longed-for home. 

And I think, dear friends, we need desire no 
other record of our earthly end than the one 

• **Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator, "—Juvenal, Sat 
a^ 22. 
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which is written in that old Register of Burials 
whereof I spake; nor could we wish for any- 
better epitaph, — if truly written, — than this 
simple one above our humble grave, — 

** Here lies one who lived and died 
* A stranger in the earth.'" 



SERMON VIIL 

STfje Unnatural Sentence* 

PSALM xlix. 7, 8. 

No man may deliver his brother^ or make agreement 

unto God for him. 
For it cost more to redeem their souls^ so that he must 

let that alone for ever, 

ABOUT five hundred years before the birth 
of Christ there sat on the judgment-seat 
of a newly-founded republic a man who had just 
delivered his country from an odious tyranny. 
Around him thronged a curious and excited 
crowd : some of them, perhaps, only eager to 
gaze upon the sad and silent man, who, though 
held aforetime in such little esteem by his fel- 
lows, had yet suddenly wrought so great salva- 
tion for them ; but the more part aware that 
he who sat there, outwardly in judgment on 
others, was really on his own trial, and urged 
by a cruel fate to pronounce a strange and 
piteous punishment on himself. For among 
those brought before him for sentence stood 



\ 
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his own two sons, implicated in an extensive 
conspiracy to bring back that very tyrant from 
whom their father had just freed his people. 

Perplexedly men gazed from parent to chil- 
dren, " moved no less," says the historian, " by 
pity for the father, than by anger against the 
sons." Perhaps some of them anticipated, as 
they looked, a scene which actually occurred 
not many years afterwards, when the great 
statesman* of a contemporary republic stood 
up to defend the woman he loved before the 
people he had ofttimes saved. Then was it 
seen how, for once, the string of that matchless 
tongue was tied, and the cadences of that glo- 
rious voice, which his hearers so often likened 
to that of Olympian Jupiter's, refused to flow; 
while tears, unknown before or afterwards to 
dim his steadfast eyes, wrung from the com- 
passion of his audience what no words could 
ever have won from their justice. 

If any, however, looked for a similar display 
of weakness from the first of the Roman con- 
suls, his conduct disappointed their expectation. 
Calmly, and without removing his eyes from 
the culprits, he ordered his sons to be scourged 
and beheaded by the officers in attendance; 
nor was it until after the terrible sentence had 
been executed, that the father's yearning for 

• Perides. 
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the sons of whom he had bereaved himself was 
seen on his face ^ 

Thus, my brethren, did a heathen first ex- 
hibit to mankind the strange spectacle of a 
loving father choosing rather to slay his chil- 
dren than to forsake the right. 

Nor was inflexible justice his only, or even 
his principal, motive. Though he yielded not 
to the bidding of that weak, selfish, and hys- 
teric passion of which alone a lower nature 
would have been capable, yet Love, in her loftiest 
accents, spoke through his pale, cold-seeming 
lips. Full well he knew that if his sons were 
spared, that whole nation would be again en- 
slaved, through their treachery and his weak- 
ness ; therefore, out of the great love he bare 
his people, he deliberately elected that he and 
his should suffer, rather than that they should 
fall back into misery and bondage. On such 
a loving act of justice, on such a righteous act 
of love, was founded the long-enduring freedom 
of the great republic ; and wheresoever the fame 
of Rome is known in the whole world, there 
also is this story of Brutus told, for a memorial 
of him. 

The sacrifice of Isaac, which forms in sacred 
history the parallel to this scene, was arrested 

^ "Eminente patrio animo inter publicae poenae ministe-' 
num." — ^Liv., ii. 5. 
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at the most critical moment, even when the 
patriarch had laid the wood in order, and raised 
the knife to slay his son ; but not until it had 
advanced sufficiently far to test thoroughly the 
obedience of Abraham. Yet there are two 
particulars in which the rectitude of Brutus 
seems to have been more severely tried than 
the faith of Abraham, inasmuch as the latter 
had the sure and certain hope of a resurrec- 
tion ®, as well as the direct command of a per- 
sonal God to sustain him ; while the former 
was only supported by the abstract principle 
of justice, so firmly rooted in his wise and 
loving heart. 

So, on that heroic deed free Rome was found- 
ed, as her grateful citizens ever afterwards ac- 
knowledged ; though, doubtless, among the baser 
sort of them there were always those who un- 
wprthily held the sentence of Brutus to be " no 
sacrifice at all," or, at the best, an "unnatural 
sacrifice." Thus all human saviours of their 
fellows are liable to be misunderstood, through 
their obedience to a law higher than, and seem- 
ingly conflicting with, the ordinary laws of 
earth. Therefore it is that the falsely-refined 
intellect of our own day affects to shrink from 
the faith of Abraham, notwithstanding that in 
him all the nations of the earth are blessed, 

* Heb. xi. 19. 
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because he was willing to surrender his only 
son to a seemingly unmerited death, at the 
bidding of his God. 

The virtue of Brutus and the faith of Abra- 
ham were, indeed, both superhuman, in the 
sense of being beyond the capacity of the ma- 
jority of mankind ; but, on that account, they 
only more forcibly illustrate the law laid down 
in the text, that no man, howsoever loving, may 
deliver his brother, or make agreement unto 
God for him. 

Nay, we may go yet further, and say, that 
this law of personal responsibility reaches up 
from man to God. It is part of that "counsel 
of His will," by which God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, has seen fit to bind Himself in His govern- 
ment of the world. The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die, is the inexorable demand of divine 
justice. Behold, all souls are mine, saith the 
Lord. As the soul of the father, so also the 
soul of the son is mine. The son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father, neither shall the 
father bear the iniquity of the son. The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die. 

And yet, in seeming opposition to this uni- 
versal law, an irrepressible instinct of substi- 
tution appears to assert itself, more or less, in 
every organized creature. The higher the na- 
ture, the larger is its sympathy, and the wider 
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the scope it offers for self-sacrifice. A bird, 
for instance^ will expose herself to death only 
for her young, but a dog will die to protect 
his master^ and a brave man to save the life 
of his friend. Though Pericles may blot out 
the decree of justice with the tears of his selfish 
love, yet Brutus has the power to bereave him- 
self of his guilty sons for the good of his country, 
and Abraham is willing to offer up his innocent 
son on the altar of his God. 

Does it not seem, also, as if this ever- 
widening power of self-sacrifice, which, like the 
law of personal responsibility, reaches up from 
man to God, were designed to teach us that 
even a greater love than that of parent for 
child is ordained for the perfection of man's 
nature ? 

In proportion to the infinite superiority of God's 
nature to ours, seems His power of sacrificing 
Himself for our sakes, out of sympathy for our 
weakness and our othciwise inevitable misery, 
though we have so grievously rebelled against 
Him. How else can we understand His own 
words : " So God loved the world, that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, to the end that all that 
believe in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life?" 

Had He not intervened, by the power of 
a sacrifice so infinite that it seems irreverent 
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to attempt to estimate it, all who sinned in 

Adam's loins must have perished through 

Adam's fall, since no man could deliver his 

brother, or make agreement unto God for him. 

No ! not even if a clean thing could have been 

brought out of an unclean, and a perfectly just 

man created on the earth. But, in fact, we all 

stand before God, like these sons of Brutus, 

not merely weak, but wicked ; for in our own 

selves we have all gone out of the way, we are 

altogether become abominable, there is none 

that doeth good, no, not one ! 

Were God as man, there could be no hope 
for us. We cannot conceive of an earthly 
ruler so self-sacrificing as to consent that his 
own glorious, innocent, and eldest son should 
suffer in our stead. We cannot conceive of any 
royal son who would willingly leave the pure 
pleasures of his father's house to seek and to 
save that which was lost ; to live innocently the 
guilty life ; to foil, for ever, the evil tyrant ; to 
die voluntarily the shameful, painful death, so as 
to be able to say, " Fellow countrymen, I have 
lived for you, fought for you, died for you ; 
cling but to me, and our Father, who has allowed 
me to punish myself for your sakes, will now 
forgive you for mine. All the penalty due to 
your guilt has been undergone ; all danger to 
the state from the tyrant is past ; nought now 
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remains but love. Come unto me ! only come 
unto me, and live I" 

I say, we cannot conceive such a sacrifice. 
We cannot comprehend how a father could 
permit, or a son propose, such a substitution 
of the happy for the wretched, the just for the 
unjust. But there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in our philo- 
sophy. There are laws of self-sacrifice prevail- 
ing in the innermost chambers of the palace of 
our King, which we, his lowest subjects in the 
outermost courts, know of but in part There 
are beatitudes of pain, which have reached our 
ears only through the lips of His suffering Son. 

Suffice it for us now to know, that though 
with men this is impossible, yet with God all 
things are possible. Though no man may de- 
liver his brother, or make agreement unto God 
for him, since it cost more to redeem their souls, 
so that he must let that alone for ever ; yet, 
for this very reason, the Son of God may re- 
deem His brother man, since His blood is that 
one thing more than man can give, which it costs 
to ransom a guilty soul. 

Hereafter, may the working of that higher 
law be revealed to us, by which in Him mercy 
and truth are met together, righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other. $• 



SERMON IX. 



REVELATION iii. 20. 

Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : if any man 
hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in to 
him, and will sup with him, and he with Me, 

IT IS Christ who speaks these words ; and He 
speaks them to each one of us, unless, in- 
deed, which God forbid, any of us be repro- 
bates. The words are evidently figurative : 
Christ is speaking in an allegory. They are 
uttered after His Ascension into heaven, whence 
they reach us as it were by a miracle ; yet we 
observe in them the same gentle spirit of hu- 
mility which animated Him whilst on earth. 
We hear again from heaven the earnest, affec- 
tionate speech of Him who came down to 
this world to seek and save that which was lost. 
We recognise the same pathetic unwillingness 
that any should perish, the same unsatiated 
yearning that all should hear His voice. 
Let us examine briefly the allegory our Lord 
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here uses, and see what are the lessons con- 
tained in and signified by it. 

I stand at the doory and knock : if any man 
hear My voice, and open the door, I will come in 
to him, and will sup with him, and he with Me 

Our Lord, it is plain, likens each man's heart 
to z. guest-chamber^ where He would eat His sup- 
per with His disciples. A similar figure is used 
by Him elsewhere. You will remember how He 
speaks of the unclean spirit being driven for a 
time out of his abode in the heart of a man, and 
afterwards returning and dwelling there with 
seven other spirits more wicked than himself. 
And in another place, He tells us of His Father 
and Himself coming to a man and making their 
abode with him. It would seem, therefore, that 
the heart of a man cannot remain" unoccupied ; 
either it must be the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and so be tenanted by the ever-blessed Trinity, 
or it must become the accursed abode of those 
unclean spirits, who wander through earth's dry 
places seeking rest and finding none. 

And at the door of this guest-chamber of 
each man's heart Christ stands, and knocks. He 
comes silently and unseen : He stands, with 
a royal humility, outside the door : He waits pa- 
tiently, for He is long-suffering to usward, and 
a thousand years are to Him as one day. And 
ever and anon He knocks : — 
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Sometimes softly, as when in our hours of 
solitude or in the night watches, after the whirl- 
^vind of passion, and the earthquake of the spirit 
heaving beneath the body of this death, and the 
fire of some scorching trial have passed by and 
left us sore-speot. His still small voice thrills 
through the silence. Come unto Me, and I will 
give thee rest. Sometimes more loudly, as 
of old in the great day of the Feast, when 
His Word, heard or read, cries unto us. If 
any man thirst, let him come unto Me and 
drink. At times, as we sit in the house of 
mourning, our faces wrapped in the mantle of 
our grief, a mysterious messenger, as it were, 
tells us that the Master is come, and calleth 
for us. And at times He knocks so sternly 
that the very walls of this our earthly taber- 
nacle rock and tremble ; and if the door be not 
opened to let Him in the building is dissolved, 
and the inhabitants are compelled to fare forth 
houseless into the world unseen. 

In these ways, and in such as these, Christ 
knocks at the door of human hearts ; but though 
He knocks. He does not always enter ; for some- 
times the master of the house does not hear 
His voice, and sometimes, when he hears it, he 
will not open to let Him in. 

Let us enter some of these gfuest-chambers of 
men's hearts, and see the guests ; and then we 

F 
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sliall understand how it happens that some- 
times the master of the house does not hear 
Christ's warning knock ; and sometimes^ w^hen 
he hears it, will not open to let Him in. 

And within these guest-chambers we shall see 
strange scenes and mark strange figures, though 
the faces of many will be masked and muffled, 
so that we shall scarcely know them when first 
we see them. 

But let us enter one and look around. 

It is dark here, .... very dark, .... darkness 
that might be felt, save for a lurid light which 
bums by yonder board. We have left the plea- 
sant light of the sun behind us, and pleasant 
scenes and pleasant faces; and the chamber 
we have entered is dark as the grave, and the 
scene and the forms around fill us with a strange 
sense of unearthly, creeping horror. A table is 
spread, and the guests are seated ; and the sup- 
per and the guests alike are loathsome. 

For there, at the head of the table, is the 
master of the house, and on his right hand sits 
foul Lust with his shameless features, and on 
his left hand is cold Selfishness; and amidst 
the ghastly company I see Hatred, aiid Envy, 
and Distmst, and Fear, and Unbelief, and Blas- 
phemy, — 2L foul company feeding on foul food ; 
food which we will not look at, nor mention here. 



- -'■>■ 
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And the Saviour stands at the door, and 
knocks ; but the door of that house is barred ; 
and though, perchance, the master hears the 
warning voice, he will not — dares not — open to 
him while such guests are with him. 

Let us leave this chamber. God grant there 
may be none like it here ! 

And now we enter another. Here the sights 
and the sounds are pleasanter, for all seems 
bright and cheerful, and the guests gay and 
.happy; and I hear music, and laughter, and 
loud quick talking. And yet among the com- 
pany I see some faces that I like not ; for there 
is Carelessness, though a shadow of momentary 
anxiety is crossing his features ; and beside 
him sits Idleness, though ever and anon he 
rises from his seat, as if he heard some faint 
mysterious summons from the feast. Aye, and 
there, too, I see Selfishness, though here his 
features are so hidden by the mask of courtesy 
that at first I scarcely knew him. 

And the Saviour stands at the door, and 
knocks ; but the music, and the laughter, and 
the talking drown His voice, and the master 
hears it not. 

We will visit yet one other chamber; and 
a solemn calm falls on us as we enter; for 
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a holy scene and holy guests are here : Faith, 
and Hope, and Purity, and Peace, and heaven- 
bom Charity. And I hear soft voices raised in 
whispered prayer, and heavenly harmony of holy 
music. And the Table is prepared, and the 
guests stand round It with their loins girded, as 
men that wait for their Lord's coming. And. 
Watchfulness is standing, a ready porter, at 
the door to open unto Him when His voice 
is heard. 

And the Saviour stands at the door, and 
knocks; and the door is opened, and He en- 
ters, to abide there with the master till life's 
day is spent. 

My friends, my friends, what guests are you 
harbouring in your hearts ? Empty they cannot 
be : — is Christ there } 

Or are you ready to open the door of your 
hearts to Him when He shall knock.? Come 
to you He will : knock He will Is He not 
knocking now ? 

Behold, I stand at the door, and knock : His 
pierced hand even now would arouse thee ; and 
His voice, which speaks as never yet spake any 
other voice, pleads with thee pathetically,— 

My brot/ier, let Me in. 

Awake, O slumbering soul, and arise from 
the death of sin, and Christ shall give thee light. 
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I stand at the door, and knock. 

But remember — O thou that stoppest thine 
ears/ and barrest the door of thine heart against 
Him who is waiting to be gracious to thee — 
that yet a little while and the latest beat of that 
pierced, pitying, and persistent hand shall awaken 
its last echoes through the sullen house. Then 
all will be still as death. 

Again a little -while, and this your comfort- 
able house which you cherish so carefully will 
crumble about your head, and you will be com- 
pelled to fare forth into the dark mysterious 
night. 

Yet again a little while, and you will be 
standing outside the door of mercy, knocking 
with palsied hand, and crying with an exceed- 
ing bitter cry, — 

Lord^ Lord, open unto us. 

Then shall it be too late to knock when the 
door shall be shut ; and too late to cry for mercy 
•when it is the time of justice. 

" No light : so late ! and dark and chill the night ! 
let us in, that we may find the light ! * 
71?^ late^ too late: ye cannot enter now,^^ 

n. 
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JEREMIAH xxii. lo. 

Weep not for the dead^ neither bemoan him; but weep 
sore for him that goeth away : for he shall return 
no more^ nor see his native country. 

STRANGE, mournful words these, dear 
friends ! They were spoken, as you may 
perhaps remember, of two of the Kings of 
Judah, — the good King Josiah, who had just 
gone to his rest, and his wretched son, the 
wicked and unhappy Shallum. 

The kingdom of Judah was, at that time, on 
the very verge of dissolution, and her people on 
the point of being carried away into captivity. 
With Josiah her last good king departed, and 
nought thenceforth remained for her but to fol- 
low her forsaken sister Israel into captivity and" 
exile, nor for her people but lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe. In the dismal interval, 
then, which intervened between the death of 
Josiah and the captivity of Shallum, the pro- 
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phet Jeremiah uttered the words of the text ; — 
Weep not for good Josiah who is dead, neither 
bemoan him who is taken from the evil to 
come; but weep sore for Shallum who goeth 
away : for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native country. 

" Mournful, miserable days indeed must these 
have been for the kingdom of Judah," some of 
you may think, "when a prophet could thus 
stand iip in their midst and call the dead happy, 
and bid his people weep for the living: but, 
after all, how do they concern us? We are 
indeed sorry that so good a king should have 
had so wretched a son, and a whole nation so 
dismal a fate; but what has that to do with 
us? Our Queen sits firm and safe upon her 
throne, no danger now threatens the heir to 
the Crown. Our countrymen, indeed, go forth 
to foreign lands in almost as great numbers as 
did these children of Judah. Yet it is not into 
captivity and misery that they go, but to pos- 
sess and to subdue large regions of the earth 
which our arms have conquered, and our enter- 
prise has colonized. How can any English 
subject be called upon to share in these sad, 
feelings of the prophet, — to mourn for the liv- 
• ing, and envy the dead ?" 

And yet, notwithstanding the strangeness 
of the thought, there are, I fear, very many 
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hearts, even in this our happy island home, 
which from time to time have vibrated at 
the touch of this melancholy prophecy, and re- 
turned to its sorrowful sound their own mourn- 
ful echoes. 

One very sad instance of the strength of this 
feeling came to my own knowledge not many 
years ago, which may serve as an illustration. 

All of you know that, in the far east of the 
world there lies one of those vast regions of the 
world conquered by our arms, and colonized by 
our civilization, of which I have spoken — called 
India. In order to maintain our rule there, 
thousands of Englishmen leave their homes. 
Some take with them their wives and their 
children; and to others children are born out 
there, who, though they are English, have never 
seen their fatherland, but their parents hope 
some day to send them thither, or to take them 
back themselves when they return. 

All of you must recollect, too, that a few 
years ago a terrible mutiny broke out, in which 
the subject race strove hard, and very nearly 
strove successfully, to shake our yoke from off 
their necks. You remember that for some time, 
before the necessary troops could arrive from 
England, our people were almost entirely at 
the mercy of the natives, and that the most 
horribly cruel deaths were inflicted on them. 
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During that dreadful time, I have been told 
that there was an English soldier who, with his 
wife, was enabled to escape the cowardly foe 
through the rare fidelity of a native servant ; 
but their little child of three years old, in spite 
of every effort, fell into the hands of the rebels, 
who were only withheld from immediately kill- 
ing him by the earnest intercession of this same 
native servant That faithful servant, however, 
was himself soon afterwards killed, having only 
lived long enough to inform the bereaved pa- 
rents by letter that their child had been carried 
captive into a distant province. 

Nothing has ever since been heard of him ; 
but I have been told by one who himself had 
witnessed them, what the feelings of the mother 
were with regard to her child, — how she " wept 
sore" for him who had "gone away," knowing 
full well that he would return no more, nor ever 
see his native country. 

It would have been far more tolerable to her 
to know that he had been killed outright ; for 
then he would have been, poor innocent child, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. But to think that he might 
grow up a heathen in an alien land, practising 
the vices of the idolaters, and obliged to do 
their will ; he — a Christian child, who had been 
baptized into the Church, and whom she had 
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hoped to bring to her native land with joy — 
that he should live in the faith of the idolater, 
and die in the vices of the heathen, was a 
thought utterly unendurable to her. Often did 
she wish that she had known that he was lying 
dead, rather than feel that he had gone whence 
he should return no more, nor ever see his na- 
tive country. 

And do you not think, dear friends, that God 
may sometimes sorrow over many of us, as that 
mother sorrowed for her far-off child in India ? 

You know that we call God our Father, just 
as that child called her his mother. Is not this 
place God's house? Are we not in very deed 
His children } Have we not been made so, and 
declared to be so at our baptism ? nay more, 
were we not at that time made not only rfiil- 
dren of God, but inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven ? True, that like that child in India, 
we have never yet seen our native land ; but 
has not our Elder Brother already gone there, 
and does not our tender Mother* pray every 
morning and evening that all her Children may 
join Him there ? Nay, — ^has not our Father 
Himself promised that He will receive us there, 
and welcome us with outstretched arms, when 
the voyage of life is done ? 

May it not be, then, that, as He looks cjown 

• The Churcli. 
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from heaven on His vast and wayward family. 
He grieves over some of us, as that mother in 
India grieved over her lost child ? He sorrows 
not for the dead, as we do, for blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord, there shall no tor- 
ment touch them. It is only in the sight of 
the unwise that they seem to die and their de- 
parture is taken for misery, but really they are 
at rest. Were our eyes opened to see, as He 
sees now, we should perceive that they are 
numbered with the home -gathered children of 
God, and their lot is among the saints. Over 
such God sorrows not, but surely He sorrows 
sore for them who go away, because they 
shall return no more, nor ever see their native 
country. 

Alas, how few of us do really think as we 
ought of our birth and of our rank ; — of our 
birth, that we are in very deed the children of 
God ; of our rank, that we are in very truth 
inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. 

Because the country in which we are placed 
here is, like India, a weary and a woeful place, 
too often we suffer the weariness and the woe 
of it, as well as its fierce and feverish plea- 
sures, to blot out of our minds the thought of 
that pleasant land, in which our Father is wait- 
ing to welcome us. And so we suffer ourselves 
to fall into the hands of His enemies, and go 
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away — go away from God — go away from good 
—from His Church, from His people, until He 
sees, who sees all things, that we have gone 
whence we shall return no more, nor ever see 
our native country. 

Do not you, dear friends, be so broiled. Do 
not you forget your Father, and give up your 
birthright, nor join yourselves to those who live 
like heathen in a Christian land ; but rather 
wait faithfully for the day of your departure 
to the shore where your eyes shall at length 
see the King in His beauty, and your feet shall 
be safely set in the land which is very far off. 



SERMON XL 



GALATIANS vl 7. 
Whatsoever a man sowethy that shall he also reap. 

ON his death-bed a father called to him his 
three young sons, and divided his little 
farm amongst them. To each he leaves a field, 
which he bids him till carefully, and sow with 
wheat, since upon the crop which the field should 
bear his subsistence must depend. 

The first — he is but a child, and thinks as 
a child — goes forth to sow his field. On his 
way he gathers the sloe from the blackthorn in 
the hedge, and berries from the bramble by 
the wayside, and he catches at the light thistle- 
down which floats by on the breeze. The fruit is 
pleasant to his boyish taste, and the chase after 
the soft thistle-down pleases the childish fancy. 
He will sow his field with these. 

Aad the rains descend, and the sun rises^ and 
the crop begins to grow. 
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The second — lie is but a child, and thinks as 
a child — goes forth to sow his field. He thinks 
of the gaudy poppies which grew in a neigh- 
bour s ill-kept (arm. A gay sight it was to see 
the ground covered as with a scarlet sheeL He 
will get some poppy-seed and sow his field 
therewith- 

And the rains descend, and the sun rises, and 
the crop b^ins to grow. 

The third — ^he is but a child, and thinks as 
a child — goes forth to sow his field. He, too, 
would fain eat of the sloes and bramble-ber- 
ries, and he loves the brilliant scarlet of the 
poppy ; but he remembers that his father bid 
him sow his field with wheat, and told him that 
as he should sow so he should reap. Child as 
he is he has learnt obedience. He will sow his 
field with wheat. 

And the rains descend, and the sun rises^ and 
the crop b^;ins to grow. 



The morning cometh, and also the night; 
and spring gives place to summer. 

The neighbours shake their heads as they 
look at the field where the bramble, and thorn, 
and thistle grow stronger day by day. But 
the wilful boy who owns it heeds no warn- 
ing voice: he is but a child, and thinks as a 
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child : he loves the wild flavour of the bramble- 
berry, and the sourness of the sloe sets not his 
teeth on edge. 

And the dews descend, and the sun shines, 
and the crop grows. 

Pleasant it is to look on the gay field of pop- 
pies ; and pleasant it is for the owner and his 
childish comrades to pluck the scarlet flowers. 
"What though they fade quickly?" — he is but 
a child, and thinks as a child : — " there will be 
more to be gathered anon." 

And the dews descend, and the sun shines, 
and the crop grows. 

Nor flower nor fruit is seen in the field of 
wheat; and at times the owner — he is but a 
child, and thinks as a child — eyes wistfully his 
brother's gay allotment. 'Tis weary waiting ! 
but he remembers how his father bid him sow 
his field with wheat, and promised that in due 
time he should reap if he fainted not. 

And the dews descend, and the sun shines, 
and the crop grows. 



The morning cometh, and also the night ; 
and summer gives place to, autumn. 

Then the sickle jnust be put in, because the 
harvest is come. 

Ah ! how the thorns pierce and the brambles 



I 
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tear the tender flesh of him who sowed them ! 
How the thistles wound his hands as he binds 
them into bundles ! Who would have thought 
that the glossy sloe, and purple bramble-berry, 
and soft thistle-down would yield so fell a crop ! 
He is but a child, and thinks as a child ; but 
he remembers bitterly how his father bid him 
sow his field with wheat, and warned him that 
as he should sow so he should reap. 

And the sun falls westward, and the shadows 
lengthen, and the sickle does its work. 

The gay flowers are all faded in the field of 
poppies, and the seed is ripe in the dull grey 
husks. It is but a sorry crop to reap ; and the 
seed, as the owner tastes it, benumbs and stupi* 
fies his senses. He is but a child, and thinks as 
a child ; but he remembers sadly how his father 
bid him sow his field with wheat, and warned 
him that as he should sow so he should reap. 

And the sun falls westward, and the shadows 
lengthen, and the. sickle does its work. 

Brightly the golden ears of com are gleaming 
in the autumnal sunshine, and as the reaper 
puts the sickle in — ^he is but a child, and thinks 
as a child — he remembers gladly how his father 
bid him sow his field with wheat, and told him 
that as he should sow so he should reap. 

And the sun falls westward, and the shadows 
lengthen, and the sickle does its work. 
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Thus — 

" The reapers reaped. 
And the sun fell, and all the land was dark." 

The morning cometh, and also the night ; 
the night when none can work. 



It needs no lengthened application to point 
the moral of my tale. Each of us is, as it 
were, a child, to whom our heavenly Father has 
given a field to till and sow. The field is the 
little circle of our earthly influence, and the 
deeds done in the body are the seed we sow 
therein. 

And as we sow, so shall we reap. We may 
sow the seed of sinful acts, which, like the 
bramble-berry and the thistle-down, may gratify 
our lusts and wayward passions at the time, but 
from which shall spring the thorns and the 
thistles which shall pierce and tear us as we 
reap hereafter. We may follow after vanity, 
and take our fill of worldly pleasures, which, 
like the poppy-seed, shall make for a while 
a gaudy show, but which must fade quickly, 
and leave our souls benumbed with the deadly 
spiritual torpor which a worldly life induces. 
Or we may sow the seed of holy, loving, self- 
denying deeds, which, though they try our faith 
and patience for a time, shall in the end, like 
the good wheat, yield us a glorious harvest. 

G 
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Meanwhile God deals fairly with us alL His 
rains descend, and His sun shines upon the seed- 
plot of the just and of the unjust alike, to bring 
forth and to mature the seed which each has 
sown therein. 

To each He gives the seed-time, and to each 
the appointed weeks of harvest To each the 
promise stands sure. Whatsoever a mJEin soweth, 
that shall he also reap. 

But, you will plead, the end is disproportioned 
to the beginning — ^the reaping of the harvest to 
the sowing of the seed — an eternity of woe or 
blessedness to a few brief years of sinful plea- 
sure or of faithful toil. 

Dear friends, we know but in part, and I can 
only prophesy in part ; we are but as children 
here, and think but as children think. 

But we know enough to make our present 
duty clear, and faith gives us the evidence of 
things not seen as yet : we know that the world 
passeth away and the lust thereof, and we be^ 
lieve that he that doeth the will of God abideth 

for ever. 

Let us, therefore, not be weary in well-doing, 
for in due time we shall reap if we faint not 

And then, after life's brief day of toil is past, 
we shall be brought into this church for the 
last time, and laid down there like weary la- 
bourers when their work is done ; and though 
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our hands shall be folded and our lips closed, 
our very silence and repose shall utter one 
solemn warning to those to whom the night has 
not yet come: "Be ye steadfast in the faith 
that God is not unrighteous to forget your work, 
and labour that proceedeth of love; unmove- 
able by any temptation of the flesh to sloth, of 
the world to vanity, or of Satan to sin ; always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, while 
strength and time are given ; forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord, who will render to every man according 
as his work has been." 

Whatsoever a man soweik, that shall he also 
reap; And the seed-time is but for a little season, 
while the ingathering of the harvest must last 
throughout eternity. 

n. 
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MATTHEW viL 7, 8. 

Ask, and it shall hegir^n you; setk, and ye shall find; 

knacky and it shall be opened unto you : 
For every one thai askdh rcceiveth; and he that seeket/i 

Jindeth; and to him that knocheth it shall be qfiefted, 

A SHORT time ago I happened to be 
present at a popular lecture on natural 
science, in the course of which was explained, 
among other things, the way in which a build- 
ing might be protected from lightning by means 
of a metal rod. One of the audience here- 
upon interrupted the lecturer — certainly some- 
what inopportunely — ^with the inquiry whether 
a thunderstorm might not be altogether dis- 
persed, if God so willed it, by a faithful prayer. 
The lecturer smiled with indulgent pity at this 
simple suggestion, and gave us plainly to under- 
stand that, in his judgment, it was vain if not 
profane to pray not only for such a thing as 
this, but for rain or fine weather, or for any 
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alteration in what he called rather appallingly 
the " fixed " laws of nature. 

And yet it occurred to me that there was 
a kind of irony in his very occupation at the 
time which, to my mind, went a good way 
towards discrediting this confident assertion. 
Indeed I even had the hardihood to speculate 
on the possibility of his being himself regarded 
by intelligences superior to himself — if there 
were any such in the universe — with feelings 
of pity somewhat similar to those which he 
had manifested towards this poor man whose 
piety had so sadly obstructed his philosophy. 

" If you," I thought, " a mortal man, can 
thus affect the lightning of heaven by means 
of your metal rod, and so make it go where 
otherwise it would not have gone ; if you can 
not only do this, but, as you have shewn us, 
can even change the whole effects of a flash 
so as to make that harmless or conducive to 
your high scientific purposes, which would have 
been destructive or fatal had you not interposed, 
with what face can you doubt that God may 
do the same with His Almighty arm ? The 
objections which are urged by men of your 
school against what is called the 'particular 
Providence' of God may be used with equal 
force against your own manipulations of the 
* fixed * laws of nature, for the purposes of 
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science and civilization. If this poor man, for 
instance, whom you consider so vastly your 
inferior, were to ask you to protect his cottage 
from the lightning, it is not improbable that 
your benevolence might prompt your wisdom 
to grant his request by using on his behalf 
the mastery which you have acquired over 
nature. Nor would you be deterred by any 
of the objections which might be alleged by 
misbelievers against God*s doing the same 
thing. You would not be restrained, for ex- 
ample, by the reflection that you were under- 
taking a task which, on your own principles, 
it would be not only impossible to achieve, 
but immoral to attempt Yet it would be im- 
moral from your point of view, because, in 
thus consenting to provide an exceptional 
protection for an individual, you, a learned 
philosopher, would be submitting your intelli- 
gence to the selfish importunity of an inferior, 
and deliberately undertaking to tamper with 
the universe, and all the countless interests 
involved in it, at the bidding of an ignorant 
and superstitious peasant. But, fortunately, 
your interference would also, on your own 
theory, be impossible. The world is governed 
by 'fixed' laws, which neither God nor man 
overrules or alters. Otherwise the consequences 
of your having put up a lightning-conductor 
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might be almost as disastrous to unborn gene- 
rations as a few feet's difference in the present 
position of a grain of sand upon the sea-shore 
might have been fatal to your own existence*. 
In the application of your scientific knowledge 
to the use of mankind, it is clear that you would 
not allow such arguments to influence you for 
a moment. Your decision as to whether you 
should put up the conductor on this poor man's 
house or not, would be based upon quite dif- 
ferent considerations. If he were a notoriously 
wicked man who asked this favour of you im- 
properly or disrespectfully, you would most 
likely take no notice of his request. Or if his 
house were made of iron instead of, as it is, of 
brick, you would probably think it better to 
place your rod on the tower of the church which 
is immediately adjacent to his cottage. And, 
in this case, he, being an ignorant man, might 
very easily suppose that your conductor affected 
only the building upon which it stood, and did 
not extend its protection to his own humble 
roof; and so he might conclude that you had 
not granted his request at all; because you had 



' Fichte Die Bestimni4ng des Mensckertf Werke, ii. 178. 

A translation of this ingenious speculation, to which such 
prominence has been given by Materialists, may be found in 
a note to the late Dean Mansel's Essay on Miracles Aids of 
Faith, p. 18. 
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not done so exactly in the way in which he 
expected you would. Nay further, should his 
furniture accidentally take fire in the night, he 
might even suppose that the flames, which in 
fact had arisen in quite another way, were 
caused by your conductor's having turned them 
away from the church to his house." 

"With what scorn would you expose such 
fallacies as these ! How is it, then, that you 
can permit yourself to doubl that a Being 
superior to yourself may exercise, in answer 
to prayer, the very same kind of control over 
nature, which you can yourself exert, in order 
to comply with the request of a fellow-creature ? 
Is the fact of your not understanding haw God 
intervenes any argument at all to prove that 
He does not really intervene? Is it necessary 
that He should violate any 'fixed* law in 
order to do so ? May it not be one of His 
' fixed ' laws that He should constantly inter- 
pose through the operation of a power which 
you are no more capable of comprehending 
than one of the lower animals can understand 
the beneficent action of your lightning-con- 
ductor? And may it not be another of His 
' fixed ' laws that the operation of this power 
should be brought into play by some quality 
of affinity or attraction in the object upon which 
it acts ? Such a quality may be very obscure. 
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It may not even be appreciable by the unin- 
structed eye, but its presence or its absence, 
like that of your lightning-conductor, may 
nevertheless make all the difference between 
safety and destruction to that which is or is 
not under its influence." 

I did not court the fate of my unhappy co- 
religionist by submitting these reflections to the 
consideration of our instructor, but as I returned 
home after the lecture I debated with myself 
whether the analogy of nature did not suggest 
the probability as well as the possibility of 
a particular Providence. As I meditated on 
the subject the words of the text flashed 
across my mind with singular vividness, "Ask, 
and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you." "It 
seems plain from the context," I argued, "that 
this saying of our Saviour's applies both to the 
kingdom of nature and to the kingdom of 
grace, since He thereby encourages His fol- 
lowers to pray both for material and for spiri- 
tual things. If, then, the universe be what 
science supposes it to be, a vast machine ; if 
the various powers of nature, which appear to 
the senses as distinct as light, heat, electricity, 
motion, and the rest, are really only different 
' modes ' of the One Great Central Force, whereby 
it specially adapts itself to the circumstances or 
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organs of the object upon which it acts, then 
may not this analogy be reasonably carried 
further ?" 

Do not these words of our Lord bid us believe 
that the constitution of the universe includes 
an instrument by which the creature can influ- 
ence the Creator, and thus, if He so wills it, the 
course of nature ? Even in the inorganic world 
we see that the great All-upholding Power ^ 
which Christians believe to be the good Provi- 
dence of God (but in which some misbelievers 
can discern nothing more than blind force), re- 
gulates its action upon different substances by 
certain laws depending on the affinity or attrac- 
tion inherent in those substances. What else but 
a higher form of this law of attraction is the in- 
fluence which a man's entreaty exercises over 
the will of his fellow ? What is prayer itself but 
its highest and most perfect development ? 

The same Power which ordained that elec- 
tricity should flow to the wire which attracts 
it, and that the light should fall upon the eye 
which is opened to receive it, implanted in the 
mind of man the instinct of prayer. Both the 
conductor and the eye " ask and receive " that 
which has been specially provided to satisfy 
their want ^, obtaining it by a " fixed " law, 

* Ecclesiastiais xlii. 24 : " All things are double one against 
another, and He hath made nothing imperfect.** 
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and, as it were, in answer to a mute appeal. 
Shall then the soul of man alone derive no 
benefit from "its power of prayer, and be im- 
potent to modify for the purposes of immor- 
tality those "fixed" laws which shew them- 
selves so elastic in adjusting themselves to the 
needs of all other suppliants ? 

Surely, dear brethren, it cannot be so ! Though 
our nature is so evil that it is only with dif- 
ficulty and by a kind of contradiction® that 
we are able to give good gifts to them that 
ask us, yet we see that man's requests, if pro- 
perly made for suitable things, are, as a general 
rule, effectual with their fellow-men ; and that 
the course of nature is in this way often affected 
not only by men's own acts, but by the acts of 
others whom they may influence to help them. 
To a much greater degree must this be the 
effect of our prayers to God, who is " the Author 
and Giver of all good things, who is not willing 
that any should perish but that all should come 
to repentance, and whose will concerning us is 
our sanctification." No ; the real reason why 
all men do not equally profit by God's provi- 
dential goodness is not because it is not equally 
extended to all, but because some men, owing 
to their own faithlessness, neglect to use the 
power of attraction with which He has en- 

« Matt vii. II. 
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dowed them, and so "the things which should 
have been for their wealth, become to them 
occasions of falling. " 

Nor is it necessary that the external course 
of nature should in all cases be modified in 
order to produce opposite effects. A John and 
a Judas may be developed by the very same 
outward circumstances. Have you not some- 
times seen two plants growing together in the 
same garden, the one shewing a mass of flowers, 
the other withering away and ready to die? 
Yet you know both perhaps to be cuttings 
from the same parent stock, both to have taken 
root in the same soil, on both alike the sun 
has shone and the rain has fallen ; but the 
very same influences which have brought the 
one to perfection, have not availed to save 
the other from destruction. Yet this is not the 
fault of the soil, or of the sun, or of the rain ; 
the real tendency of all these material forces 
is to sustain life, not to destroy it. The fault 
is in the dying plant itself, which has been sur- 
rounded by all the means and conditions of 
life just as much as the healthy plant, only 
through some defect of its own, some root of 
bitterness within itself, it has failed to avail 
itself of them, and is now dying from want in 
the midst of plenty. 

And when you have been looking on some 
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such Sight as this, have you not seemed to read 
in it a kind of parable of two persons — brothers 
perhaps, or sisters — planted together at baptism 
within the pale of Christ's Church, growing up 
amidst the same home influences, smitten by 
the same griefs and gladdened by the same 
joys, attending the same church, and sur- 
rounded by the same means of grace, whose 
characters are nevertheless totally dissimilar? 
The same events of life have tended to harden 
the one in the exact proportion in which they 
have softened the other ; and may not the secret 
of the difference between them be that the one 
has prayed to God to influence him for good, 
while the other has systematically neglected 
the power of asking God's help which has 
been implanted in his soul for that very pur- 
pose by the Holy Spirit ? $. 



SERMON XIIL 

Cfje fttongtcr. 



REVELATION xiv. 13. 
Their works do follow them. 

THERE is a well-known weird and fearful 
fiction of a young man who, urged by 
a strange impulse, devoted hiinself to the crea- 
tion of a being in human shape, to which he 
was at length enabled to impart the spark of 
life. Then the demon arose, and in fiendish 
malice thenceforward haunted the footsteps of 
his creator till he drove him to a miserable end. 
" In drawing the picture of my early days/* 
writes the wretched man, "I must not omit to 
record those events which led by insensible 
steps to my after tale of misery; for when 
I would account to myself for the birth of 
that passion, which afterwards ruled my des- 
tiny, I find it arise, like a mountain river, 
from ignoble and almost forgotten sources; 
but, swelling as it proceeded, it became the 
torrent which in its course has swept away all 
my hopes and joys." 
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" Who shall conceive," he writes of himself 
later on, when engaged in the pursuit of what 
had now become his overwhelming passion, 
"the horrors of my secret toil as I dabbled 
amongst the unhallowed damps of the grave, 
or tortured the living animal to animate the 
lifeless clay. My limbs now tremble^ and my 
eyes swim with the remembrance, but then 
a resistless and almost frantic impulse urged 
me forward. I seemed to have lost all soul 
or sensation but for this one pursuit. I col- 
lected bones from the charnel-houses, and dis- 
turbed with profane fingers .the tremendous 
secrets of the human frame. The dissecting- 
room and the slaughter-house furnished many 
of my materials ; and often did my human 
nature turn with loathing from my occupation, 
whilst, still urged on by an eagerness which 
perpetually increased, I brought my work near 
to a conclusion. 

"Winter, Spring, and Summer passed away 
during my labours, but I did not watch the 
blossom or the expanding leaves, — sights which 
before had always yielded me supreme delight, 
— ^so deeply was I engrossed in my occupation. 
The leaves of that year had withered before 
my work drew near to a close ; and now every 
day shewed me more plainly how well I had 
succeeded. But my enthusiasm was checked 
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by my anxiety, and I appeared rather like one 
doomed by slavery to toil in the mines than 
an artfst occupied by his favourite employment. 
Every night I was oppressed by a slow fever, 
and I became nervous to a most painful de- 
gree ; but I believed that exercise and amuse- 
ment would soon drive away such symptoms ; 
and I promised myself both of these when my 
creation should be complete. 

" It was on a dreary night in November," he 
continues, "that I beheld the accomplishment 
of my toils. It was already one in the morn- 
ing; the rain pattered dismally against the 
panes, and my candle was nearly burnt out, 
when by the glimmer of the half-extinguished 
light I saw the dull yellow eye of the monster 
open ; it breathed hard, and a convulsive mo* 
tion agitated its limbs. 

"How can I describe my emotion at this 
catastrophe, or how delineate the wretch whom 
with such infinite pains and care I had formed ? 
The different accidents of life are not so change- 
able as the feelings of human nature. I had 
devoted myself wholly to this work. For this 
I had deprived myself of rest and health. I had 
desired it with an ardour that far exceeded 
moderation ; and now that I had succeeded 
the beauty vanished, and breathless horror and 
disgust filled my heart. Mingled with this 
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horror too I felt the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment — dreams that had been my food and plea- 
sant rest for so long a time now became a hell 
to me ; and the change was so rapid, the over- 
flow so complete I Unable to endure the aspect 
of the being I had created I rushed from the 
room. He might have spoken, but I did not 
hear; one hand was stretched out seemingly 
to detain me, but I escaped and rushed down- 
stairs." 

I will not harrow your feelings by tracing 
out in detail the terrible sequel of the story. 
We may, in part, imagine the mental agony of 
the miserable man — ^the loathsome memories of 
the past, and the anticipations, ever increasing 
in fearfulness, of the future — ^when he finds 
himself followed by the foul monster whom 
he has created. "The picture of my life," he 
writes, "appeared to me a vast and dim scene of 
evil, and I foresaw obscurely that I was destined 
to become the most wretched of human beings. 
Alas! I prophesied truly, and failed only in 
one single point, that in all the misery I ima- 
gined and dreaded I did not conceive the 
hundredth part of the anguish I was destined 
to endure." 

And so he goes on his fearful way, haunted 

ever by the abhorred creation of his own hands, 

who in flendish malice destroys one after an- 

H 
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other the loved and innocent companions of 
his guilty creator, and drives farther and farther 
away from him all hope of happiness or rest 
as he spreads around an ever-widening circle 
of death and misery. And — O bitterest sting 
of all ! — ^there is in the breast of the unhappy 
man the ever-present thought, that the demon 
who is thus blasting for ever the life of him- 
self and the lives of those joined to him by 
the ties of kinship and of love, has been called 
into being by his own voluntary act **I re- 
membered, shuddering, the mad enthusiasm that 
had hurried me on to the creation of my hideous 
enemy. I looked on him nearly in the light of 
my own vampire — my own spirit let loose from 
the grave, and forced to destroy all that was 
dear to me. Anguish and despair had pene- 
trated into the core of my heart. I was seized 
by remorse and a sense of guilt which hurried 
me away to a hell of intense tortures such as 
no language can describe." 

At length, worn out with outward suffering, 
inward remorse, and vain efforts to destroy the 
fiend he himself had formed, he dies, a home- 
less, friendless outcast, and is followed by the 
avenging monster into the world beyond the 

grave. 

Now herein we may see, as in an allegory, 
a fearful illustration of the saying which was 
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heard from heaven, " Their works do follow 
them:' 

It IS true that these words were spoken pri- 
marily of the righteous who die in the Lord ; 
but it is also certain that they contain a truth 
which applies to all : — that no man lives or dies 
unfollowed by his deeds. 

We may regard the sinner, then, as one 
who, under the influence of a terrible delu- 
sion, is creating a monster which shall one day 
arise, as it were, to life, and thereafter for ever 
haunt him. 

From small and seemingly almost harmless 
sources the evil desire springs; but like an 
ever-swelling stream it is fed by every several 
act of sinful indulgence, till it becomes an over- 
whelming passion, which carries away, with 
what sometimes appears resistless iorce, the 
sinner in his mad pursuit. 

And for a season the monster which he is 
forming lies motionless and incomplete, while 
the unhappy man, urged on by an overmaster- 
ing impulse, adds limb to limb, and feature 
to feature, as he works "all uncleanness with 
greediness *." At times, indeed, his soul revolts 
from the foulness of his sinful habits ; yet he 
is again impelled by an eagerness, which per- 

* Ephesians iv. 19. 
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petually increases, to bring his unhallowed work 
to a conclusion. 

At length, in some awful moment, the ghastly 
being which he has created becomes instinct, 
as it were, with life, and the monstrous form 
of his past career rises like an avenging fiend 
before the conscience of the appalled sinner. 

And for him thenceforward there is neither 
rest nor peace, but an ever-increasing fear and 
more overwhelming misery. Startled and dis- 
mayed, he goes on his way 

'' Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round, walks on. 

And turns no more his head, 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread" . 

The ghastly vision of the past which he has 
beheld is ever present to his sight — his sin is 
ever before him. Memory brings madness with 
it as he reflects upon the guilty past, and hope 
dies within him as he looks forward to the 
fearful future. Even the calmness of despair 
is denied him, for there is no peace to the 
wicked, and the agonies of remorse agitate his 
mind till it becomes "like the troubled sea 
when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up mire 
and dirt\" And all the while behind the 

^ Isaiah IviL 2a 
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miserable man stalks the foul spectre of the 
sinful Past — ^the hideous work of his own hands 
—which follows him, and with malignant in- 
fluence destroys the happiness, not only of the 
sinner himself, but too often also of those who 
are bound to him by the ties of kinship or 
of love. 

Sinner, look back, and turn thine affrighted 
gaze upon the guilty Past which thou of thine 
own free will hast called into being! Behold 
the monstrous form of thy sins, which seemed 
for so long a time to lie motionless under thy 
creating hands, now instinct with fiendish life, 
. and following in silent but most malignant 
wrath close behind thy startled self! 

Sinner, look forward. Dost thou not see an 
open grave, and thy lifeless form being lowered 
into the dust, from whence it was taken ? And 
as thy friends stand sorrowing around, and thy 
spirit lingers, mayhap, to watch the scene, an 
echo of the voice from heaven tells of the bles- 
sedness of those who rest from their labours in 
the Lord ; and when that echo has died away, 
and thy friends have dispersed, and thy soul 
goes on its destined way to its own place to 
await its solemn summons to the judgment-seat 
of Christ, what mysterious follower shall stalk 
silently behind it? Will his hands be raised 
in prayer for mercy on thee ? or will he curse 
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thee with his eye? What works shall follow 
thee on thy path beyond the grave ? 

Sinner, look upward ; and if thy heart sickens 
at the ghastly spectre of the once seenaingly 
lifeless Past which thy conscience, God-inspired, 
has quickened into life, and trembles at the 
fearful future which awaits thee, then call on 
Him who alone can stand between that aveng- 
ing Past and thee, and save thee from thy 
works which follow thee 1 U. 



SERMON XIV. 



ST. JOHN xiv. 2. 

Ik My Faihet^s house are many mansions : if it were 
not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a place 
for you, 

SOME time ago I stood, one bright autumn 
afternoon,' at the Castle end of the " Long 
Walk," in Windsor Great Park. A Royal visitor 
had just come in state, and had been received 
through the grand entrance there, which is only 
opened on great occasions. For hours before 
his arrival a multitude of people had lined the 
upper part of the noble avenue in patient ex- 
pectation, and it was quite late in the afternoon 
when at length the sound of cannon and the 
distant strains of triumphal music announced 
his approach. Brave indeed was the sight when 
almost immediately afterwards a brilliant guard 
of honour swept swiftly down the drive, bearing, 
as it were, in their midst the carriage in which 
was seen for a moment the face of the long- 
looked for Prince, radiant and gracious. 
But now the pageant was over. The great 
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iron gates had once more revolved upon their 
ponderous hinges. The sentinel had resumed 
his watch before them, and the crowd had 
rapidly dispersed. So I stood almost alone 
gazing on the fiery splendour of the dying 
leaves and the fast-dropping sun, when the 
following words reached my ears from the 
foot of one of the stately elms at my side : — 
•'O sister, are we nearly at the end of the 
'Long Walk'? I can't go on any further." I 
looked, and saw that it was a pale wayworn 
boy, about six years of age, who had spoken. 
The sister, a respectably- dressed girl, some 
twelve years older, was bending with a great 
deal of tenderness over the thin little figure 
and large dark eyes, which contrasted very 
strikingly with her own plain face and thickset 
heavy frame. "Rest a little here, then, dar- 
ling," she answered, " at the foot of this tree. 
We have still a little while before the great 
clock strikes, but it will soon be dark, and 
you know I can't be spared long from work. 
O Willie!" she continued, in a wilder tone, 
"I wish I was you! I wish I was going with 
you to live with dear father and mother again ! 
Oh, I wish I was sent for too ! But it can't be, 
Willie, it can't be; I am strong and healthy, 
and able to go out to work, so there's no 
chance for me to be taken into the Castle 
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yet, as you are. But, O Willie, I wish I was 
you! I've lost father, and I've lost mother, 
and now I'm losing you." Great tears ga- 
thered into the girl's dull eyes as she spoke. 
She clasped the child passionately in her coarse 
red arms, and kissed his pale delicate cheek 
again and again as she uttered these sorrowful 
words. 

For some few moments he made no reply, 
but only nestled closer to her. At length he 
said, v^ry earnestly, "Sister, it is cruel of the 
Queen to take father and mother and me away, 
and to leave you to work out here in the park. 
I won't go to the Castle. I'll go back to the 
Lodge and live with brother and you again. 
You've nursed me through all my sickness, 
and I believe I shall be quite as well with you 
as I should be with father and mother, though 
I love them so. Dear, dear sister, I won't 
leave you." 

" Hush, Willie !" said the girl, putting aside 
her own grief to soothe the sobbing child. 
"You can't do that. The Queen has sent for 
you, and you must go. We are. all her ser- 
vants here, you know, and do as she bids us." 

"What, sister!" cried the child, strangely 
excited; "are you and brother the Queen's 
servants } You who live in our poor little lodge 
and work all day in the cold. Are you her 
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servants as well as dear father and mother, 
who live with her in the Castle ?" 

" Yes, Willie, brother is one of the Queen's 
keepers (though people generally only call him 
'keeper'), and I have my work to do in the 
park, too. All of us who live here are equally 
the Queen's servants, for not only is that grand 
Castle hers, but everything round it — the Home 
Park and the Great Park, and all the houses 
and cottages they contain. All are hers, and 
every one who lives anjrwhere in the parks is 
equally her servant, to whom she has g^ven his 
own appointed work. Some of her servants 
she chooses to be near her in the Castle from 
the very first, we don't know why. Some she 
takes to live with her, like dear father and 
mother, to be promoted in the household, be- 
cause they have served her faithfully elsewhere ; 
and some she sends for, like sweet little Willie, 
because he is weak and ailing and unfit for 
hard work out here in the cold, in order that 
he may be kept safe and made well in the 
beautiful Castle, with dear father and mother. 
Some day, if I do my duty, I may be sent 
for too. In the meantime, brother and I 
are serving the Queen as really and truly as 
father and mother, though we are only out- 
door servants." 

Just, as she said these words the great clock 
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of the Castle struck. At its grave deliberate 
summons she quickly rose, and taking the child 
in her arms — for he was now too tired to walk 
— ^she began slowly and heavily to continue 
her journey. 

Greatly touched and moved by this simple 
scene, I followed at a little distance, as the 
patient girl turned aside at the end of the 
Long Walk down the humbler road which 
leads up Castle Hill to the St. George's Gate- 
way. This, she knew, was the only entry by 
which persons not of royal blood could gain 
admittance within the palace walls. As she 
toiled on, the little one in her arms grew more 
and more languid at every step, and seemed 
indeed to sleep outright when she reached, at 
length, the narrow, massive portal which guards 
the beautiful Chapel of St. George, and the 
consecrated precinct wherein it stands. Nor 
was it until she reached the lodge beyond that 
the child awoke, and then it was with a cry 
of pain and fright, as his eye fell upon the tall 
sentinel who stood motionless before the gate, 
with glittering arms and steadfast stern -set 
face. "O sister! don't let me be taken by 
that dreadful man," he cried in an agony of 
terror. "Where are dear father and mother.? 
Why aren't they here to meet me i Pray don't 
leave me in this dark, cold, strange lodge, 
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dear, dear sister ; oh, I'm frightened, I'm 
frightened.'* 

In vain the poor girl sought to quiet the 
terrified child, and indeed her own tears soon 
mingled with his, as she bent oVer him a face 
which no longer seemed homely in its tender 
pity and love. At last she said, sorrowfully, 
" I must leave you here, darling, a little while. 
Poor people like me are not allowed to go into 
the Castle unless they are specially sent for. 
Father and mother, maybe, catii come out to 
us. Perhaps that is against the rules of the great 
household. I did hope, though, we might have 
seen them at the door, or, at least, to have heard 
mother's voice about the lodge." 

Hardly had she spoken, when there appeared 
at the gate a noble and beautiful face, on be- 
holding which the little one straightway ceased 
his sobs. " Ah, Willie," said the new-comer, 
in a charming voice, "we've been expecting 
you, and I am come to take you in. Father 
and mother are close by in the outer court, 
waiting to welcome their little boy. They 
could not come out ; they are so busy, as 
every one here is now, making ready for all 
the guests whom the Prince is bringfing into 
the Castle, but I am come to take you to 
them. That is part of my work*, and a y^ry 

* Luke xyL 22, and Heb. L 14. 
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pleasant part it is." I know not who it was 
that spoke these words. Perhaps she was the 
porter's daughter. But be she who she might, 
I could not wonder that the little one, attracted 
by her gracious, gentle face, put out his inno- 
cent arms to be carried to his mother ; nor that 
the fond sister, seeing the trusting, peaceful 
smile upon his tired lips, gave him up almost 
cheerfully to one so much brighter and fairer 
than herself— only before they parted she said 
these few last words in a touching voice, "Willie, 
give my dear love to father and mother. Tell 
them that brother and I think of them every 
night and morning, and we pray God that we 
may come here too some day, and never be 
parted any more." 

Then she wrapped her coarse shawl round 
her patient breast, and returned alone through 
the scenes she had just trod with him whom 
she loved so dearly to her work and to her la- 
bour as an outdoor servant in the Great Park. 

As I, too, turned my steps through the park 
on my way back to do my duty, God helping 
me, "in that state of life to which He had 
been pleased to call me," the words of the text 
came into my mind. And I thought of the 
Great Prince who had uttered that promise, 
ere the gates of heaven had lifted up their 
heads to admit their Lord, or the everlasting 
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doors had opened to receive Him alone of all 
the dwellers in this outer world into the Pre- 
sence Chamber of THE King. Then I called 
to mind how ever since, His followers had been 
thronging into the many courts of that vast 
palace from this its outermost enclosure, through 
the peaceful precincts of the Church, and the 
dread and lowly door of death. Host after 
host, a great multitude whom no man can 
number, the swift-flying hours are ever hurry- 
ing within its walls, not yet to be with their 
Prince, nor to be admitted into the glorious 
Presence Chamber of the King, but ordered 
according to their degree in the many mansions 
of the Mighty House. "Not lost, but gone 
before," they await the loved ones who remain 
on earth, aiding their Lord and His holy angels 
to prepare the abodes of those who are yet to 
come. Strong is their love, and warm will be 
their welcome doubtless, though they come not 
forth to greet us at the gate. 

So the host gathers, as the shadows deepen, 
and all-compelling Time draws nearer to his 
Lord. Yet a little while and those swift feet 
will have ceased to run. Then the Great 
Day will dawn when THE KiNG will give au- 
dience to all His servants, and the inner doors 
of the glorious Presence Chamber itself will be 
unclosed 
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May we, dear friends, all of us, whether in the 
park or in the palace — whether on earth or in 
paradise— be of the number of those to whom 
it shall be said on that day, " Well done thou 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of Thy Lord ! " 

" And with the mom those angel faces smile, 
Which we have loved long since, and lost awhile." 
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Summtr anli WBiinttt^ 



PSALM Ixxiv. 1 8. 
T^(?u hast made summer and winter. 

AT first sight these words seem strangely- 
unconnected with the greater portion of 
the context in which they are found. When the 
Psalm was composed * the Jewish Church was 
passing through a time of bitter trial. The 
king had " gathered together the vessels of the 
house of God, and cut in pieces the vessels of 
the house of God, and shut up the doors of 
the house of the Lord, and had made him 
altars in every corner of Jerusalem. And in 
every several city of Judah he had made high 
places to bum incense unto other gods, and 
had provoked to anger the Lord God of his 
fathers ^" Even in the very front of the Holy 
Temple at Jerusalem he had raised an altar 
for his idolatrous worship ; and the praises of 

• Probably in the reign of King Ahaz. 
^ 2 Chron. xxviii. 24, 25. 
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false gods were chanted, and the banners of 
heathen idols set up even within the holy pre- 
cincts. It was enough to change the Psalmist's 
head into waters and his eyes into a fountain 
of tears **, and his pathetic lamentation goes up 
to heaven over the despoiled Temple and the 
desecrated sanctuary, as he cries : — 

"O God, wherefore art Thou absent from us so 
long? why is Thy wrath so hot against the sheep 
of Thy pasture? O think upon Thy congregation, 
whom Thou hast purchased and redeemed of old. 
Think upon the tribe of Thine inheritance, and 
Mount Sion, wherein Thou hast dwelt. Lift up 
Thy feet, that Thou mayest utterly destroy every 
enemy which hath done evil in Thy sanctuary.'* 

And whiles, like Daniel, he was speaking and 
praying, and confessing his sin and the sin of 
his people Israel, and presenting his supplica- 
tion before the Lord his God for the holy 
mountain of his God, yea, whiles he was speak- 
ing in prayer, a swift-winged thought of com- 
fort seems to have been sent, like an angel- 
messenger, from the throne of God, and to have 
touched the heart of the sorrowing Psalmist*. 
And so he pauses in the midst of his lamenta- 
tion, and spans, as it were, the dark cloud of 

* Jer. ix. I. ^ See Dan. ix. 20^ 21. 

I 
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his Psakn with a rainbow of sevenfold glory as 
he tells of the power and love of God, who 
had ever made all things, even those seem- 
ingly most adverse, work together for the ad- 
vancement of His glory and the benefit of His 
holy Church : — ^who had made the Red Sea at 
once the pathway of life to His people, and 
the gate of death to their enemies ; who had 
turned the rock of stone into a springing well, 
and dried iip the dark swelling waters of Jordan 
that His saints might pass through to their 
promiised inheritance; who had led His people 
in the burning day-time with a cloud, and 
through all the gloom of night with a light 
of fire ; who, when He had appointed to all 
nations the bounds of their habitation, had 
chosen Israel as His own inheritance ; who 
had made 

Summer and Winter 

Yes, it was the same great God, the Creator 
of summer and winter in the natural world, 
who had in like manner sent these wintry 
blasts of trial upon His Church, after the sum- 
mer of prosperity which she had so long en- 
joyed. The same wise, powerful, and loving 
Being, who had made the green leaves, and 
the fair flowers, and the bright fruits of the 
glad summertide, — and then in the dark, chill 
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winter had given snow like wool, and scattered 
the hoar-frost like ashes, and cast forth His 
ice like morsels, so that none could abide His 
frost, — was dealing with His Church in like 
stern yet loving fashion. And so the excel- 
lent work of the sanctuary, which under the 
hands of God-inspired men* had blossomed 
into its manifold beauty of carved tracery and 
ever-varying colour — " the cunning work in 
gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, 
and in purple, and crimson, and blue'" — was 
falling fast beneath the axes and hammers of 
the destroyer, as the leaves and flowers are 
strewn upon the sod at the first furious cut- 
ting northern blast; and the sweet Psalms of 
the Temple worshippers had been lost amidst 
the roar of their adversaries, as the glad sum- 
mer song of rejoicing birds is hushed amidst 
the howling of the winter's storm. The sum- 
mer of prosperity had passed, and the winter 
of trial had come; but it was God, his king 
of old, who in the life of His Church, as in 
the course of nature, had made summer and 
winter. 

Thus the Psalmist could see even in that 
very present desolation of the Church a pledge 
of its greater glory in the future. For as he 

• See Exodus xxxi 3. '2 Chron. ii. 7. 
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had beheld winter, with its cutting blasts and 
cruel cold, lay low the fair flowers which had 
gladdened the bright days of summer, and 
seal up seemingly lifeless nature in an icy 
grave, whence she had burst with renewed 
strength and greater glory at the call of the 
coming summer; so those very persecutions 
which afflicted the Church, and seemed for 
a time to threaten its very existence, were, 
when viewed in the light of God's past deliver- 
ances, but preparations for her future triumph, 
Man's extremity had ever been God's oppor- 
tunity — and just when defeat had seemed most 
certain, victory had been nearest. Such had 
been, and such should be, the history of His 
Church ; so that the proud words of the Roman 
poet, which tell how his race had gained fresh 
strength and glory from every apparent re- 
verse and . seeming loss ^, might record with 
even greater faithfulness the triumphs of the 
Church of God. 

And as with the Church, so with the indi- 
vidual soul ; for it, also, God has made sum- 
mer and winter. 

V " Duns ut ilex tonsa bipennibus 
Nigrae feraci frondis in Algido, 
Per damna, per csedes, ab ipso 
Dttcit opes animumque ferro." 

Horace, Car, iv. 4. 
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There is the time of our prosperity, when 
God's mercies are showered freely on our heads, 
and we are tempted to say, " I shall never be 
removed, Thou, Lord, of Thy goodness hast 
made my hill so strong \" — a time, as it were, 
of warm sunshine, and bright skies, and soft 
sounds, when life blossoms into beauty, and 
the tendrils of the heart's affections twine 
themselves so freely and so gladly around 
their earthly supports ; a pleasant season truly, 
but relaxing to the spiritual life. And then 
there comes the time of trial, when God hides 
His face from us, and we are troubled ; when 
earthly joys and hopes fall thick before the 
wintry blas_t — 

" When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang K" 

A dark, chill season truly, but one which braces 
the soul, and makes us get us to our God right 
humbly. It is a time of chastening, and though 
no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous, nevertheless afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness 
unto them that are exercised thereby ^ : — 

^ Psalm XXX. 6. * Shakspeare, Sonnet IxxiiL 

^ Heb. xil II. 
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" So thou, too, whosoe'er thou art 
That readest this brief psalm, 
As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and cabn. 

" O fear not, in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know, ere long — 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer, and be strong >." 

And if at times a sadness comes over us as we 
think how while the earth remaineth, summer 
and winter shall not cease™, — ^how, since man 
was cast out of Paradise, to him and to the 
Church the summer of prosperity is ever fol- 
lowed by the winter of trial, — let us lift our 
thoughts to that time when these changing 
seasons shall have dcme their final work, and 
winter shall be no more. Let us look forward 
to that glad time, when, after the last great 
harvest of the earth shall have been reaped, 
and the terrible wintry blasts of the dread 
Judgment Day shall have separated for ever 
the chaff from the wheat, the heaven and the 
earth shall be renewed, and all that is now 
associated with the sorrowful changes of this 
mortal life shall be done away. For we read ■ 
that in that new earth there shall be no more 

» Longfellow, "The Light of Stars." * Gen. viii 22. 

^ See Revelation xn., xxiL 
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sea, with its moaning, restless, separating waves, 
but the pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, which proceeds out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb ; and in the city of the 
holy Jerusalem there shall be no night, but the 
bright eternal shining of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness; and then, too, there shall be no more 
winter, for in that new Paradise the Tree of 
Life shall yield its fruits every monthy and its 
leaves shall be ever fresh for the healing of 
the nations. 

" Jesu, in mercy bring us 
To that dear land of rest ; 
Who art, with God the Father, 
And Spirit, ever blest." Amen. 



SERMON XVL 



EPHESIANS V. 32. 

Tkis is a great mystery : but I speak concerning 
Christ and the Church. 

THE best and most perfect earthly gift ever 
bestowed by God upon man is the gift. of 
his bride. In no mere figure of speech is she 
said to be "given" to him at the altar. As he 
receives her there, and gazes into the pure pa- 
thetic eyes of the loveliest of God*s creatures — 
faithful as one who never has been wronged — 
loving as one whom not even wrong can chill 
— ^he feels that another and a dearer life is 
given to him, apart from which his own has 
hitherto been incomplete : — 

" as notes of music are 

Made for each other, though dissimilar ^" 

So soon, therefore, as she who was formed 
to be his help-meet is brought to him by God, 

• SheUey, ''Epiphsychidion." 
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forthwith he seems to rouse himself, like our 
first father, from the sorrowful lethargy of lone- 
liness ^ On him, too, lights the sudden sense 
that what he had long felt to be wanting*' is 
now mysteriously supplied to him out of the 
inmost depths of his own being — even from 
the place nearest to his heart Hitherto he 
has only been obscurely conscious of an aching 
void. Now he perceives that what he seemed 
most to stand in need of, has only been with- 
held in order that in God's good time it might 
be framed for him in fairer form. Then to 
his lips also rise the joyful words, "This is 
now bone of my bone, and flesh of my flpsh. 
Rightly is she called woman, because she was 
taken out of man ;" rightly also is she called 
" wife **," when she is again woven into the web 
of his life. So only indeed is man once more 
in the image of God as originally created — 

" Female and male God made the man — 
His image is the whole, not half; 
And in their love we dimly scan 
The love which is between Himself*." 

How honourable and excellent, dear friends, 

* Gen. ii. 21. « Gen. ii. 18. •» The word 'wife' 

is derived from the German weben^ * to weave,' « ** The 

Angel in the House." 
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is such a union as this^ where not only the 
hands are joined together for life, but the . 
hearts are united for ever by the Spirit of 
God, who is Love ! How happy are the people 
that are in such a case ! Well do we say that 
such marriages are made in heaven ; and well 
do we pray that as they began,. so they niay 
end there! For they are a real, though feeble 
type of the nature of God Himself, 

Nor is this the only mystery shadowed forth 
to us by the marriage-tie. Another as great 
is asserted . by the words of the text, for " in 
it is signified," as the Prayer-book paraphrases 
this passage, ''the mystical union which is be* 
twixt Christ and His Church." By it, that is, 
we are reminded how the very Creator' Him- 
self subsisting in the eternal beatitude of His 
undivided substance, yet thought, it. not good 
for Himself to be alone, but breathed of His 
Spirit into lifeless clay, and framed it into His 
image by Creative Love. Nor when frail human 
nature fell away was this fast bond therefore 
dissolved. So mighty was His love that He 
found a path through suffering to the rescue 
of His bride, and raised her, through what 
seemed her downfall, to a far closer union with 
Himself, which will issue at Ust in Iter sharing 

' St. John L 3. 
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His very throne in heaven, " for we are mem- 
bers of His body, of His flesh, and of His 
bones," and "where He is there shall we be 
also." 

This mystery, also, was foreshadowed in 
Eden. For Adam was the only one of His 
works whose condition after his creation God 
declared to be imperfect. "It is not good," 
He said, "for man to be alone." Therefore 
He divided him into two separate beings, but 
at the same time instituted the ordinance by 
which an even more intimate, because conscious^ 
union could be attained between the severed 
parts. 

And, lastly, marriage figures to us the great 
human mystery wherein is typified the whole 
eventful destiny of man, since it recalls him 
to us as originally one, and made in the like- 
ness of God; then divided into two persons 
for his "good," yet through that separation 
tempted to sin and steeped in suffering, but 
finally through that same division made par- 
taker of the very nature of God, and so raised 
from the realms of sin to the kingdom of 
glory. 

Recognise then, dear brethren, through this 
faint earthly type, how the marriage of the 
bridegroom and the bride, figure to us the 
eternal union of Authority and Obedience, 
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welded by Love into absolute Unity and Crea- 
tive Power*, on high. 

Think, so often as you are called to witness 
the loving husband taking to himself the weaker 
wife, of that High Prince "who came to seek 
and to save that which was lost, that He mi^ht 
present it to Himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but 
that it should be holy and without blemish ;" 
and strive therefore yourselves so to live that^ 
howsoever mean and humble may be your 
earthly lot, in that day you may be accounted 
not uncomely members of that long-loved bride. 

But chiefly fix your thoughts on the last of 
these analogies. It were presumptuous and 
irreverent to follow further into detail the two 
former. They are but faintly indicated to us 
in Scripture, and it would be foolish, in this 
as in all else, to seek to be wise above that 
which is written. Even this third analogy, 
though the least, so to speak, of the three, 
has yet in it a depth deeper than we can 
hope to fathom. For if we consider it closely, 

V This analogy may be further illustrated by a verse from the 
well-known hymn to the Holy Spirit, — 

" As Thou in bond of love dost join 
The Father and the Son, 
So fill us all with mutual love 
And knit our hearts in one." 
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we seem to gather from it the teaching that 
our capacity for happiness is, in some sort, 
made dependent on our experience of suffer- 
ing. But since suffering is the child of sin, 
this must needs imply that we are destined 
to attain the perfection of our nature through 
undergoing the penalty imposed upon its im- 
perfection. Such a connection may well ap- 
pear inexplicable, yet it is true not only of 
the earthly, but also of the Heavenly Bride- 
groom. For " He became sin for us, who knew 
no sin ;" and "for the joy which was set before 
Him, endured the cross, despising the shame." 
If, then, it was meet that the Bridegroom should 
thus suffer, being tempted, much more is it 
right that the bride should suffer, both for His 
sake and for her own, with Him who suffered 
such things for her. 

This, indeed, is the great practical lesson 
taught us by Christian marriage. It shews us 
how two persons, originally parts of the same 
being, are so joined together in love by the 
blessing of God, as to pass through a conse- 
crated life of responsibility and trial, to a more 
perfect union and a greater joy in heaven. 
From the love of Eden, through the sorrows 
of life, to the bliss of heaven, this is the perfect 
life of man. 

Pray we for this, dear friends, as the lot of 
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those whom we bless to-day in the name of 
God, and bring forth with rejoicing from this 
His sanctuary " as heirs together of the grace 
of life." Let us not flatter them at such a time 
with idle words, or mock them with vain ima- 
ginations of the rose without the thorn, the 
rest without the race, the love without the 
life, the crown without the cross. Their highest 
happiness could not be attained if they should 
thus lack the chastening whereof all are par- 
takers, with whom God is dealing as His 
children. It is an old and beautiful thought^ 
that the earthly wounds of our blessed Saviour 
are now the most dazzling parts of His glorious 
resurrectio;i body. So, too, are the sujfFerings 
of the saints the shining jewels of His bride. 

Let us not pray, then, that these our loved 
ones may appear in the presence of their Lord 
bare and unadorned, whose raiment should be 
the fine needlework ^ of righteousness, and their 
clothing the wrought gold of endurance ; but 
let us rather ask that they may be sustained 
under trial by some such rapturous vision of 
the life of duty here, and of the perfect life 

* *' Quinque plagas aspice, 
Fulgent sicut margaritse, 
Omamenta nova viUB^ 

(Hymn by Adam of St. Victor, "De 
Resurrectione Domini.*^ 
^ Ps. xlv. 14, 15. 
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to come, as that which seems to have drawn 
his noble "song of praise''" from the heart 
of the greatest of modern^ musicians. No one 
who has heard that sublimest of hymns can 
ever afterwards forget the extraordinary fasci- 
nation which its marvellous opening phrase 
threw over him. Those ten jubilant notes 
abruptly pealed out in unison by the trumpets 
without prelude or preparation of any kind, 
and instantly answered in harmony by the 
full force of the orchestra, sound like the an- 
nouncement of a direct blessing from God, and 
the grateful cry of an uncontrollable thanks- 
giving following upon it quick as thunder on 
the lightning flash. Soon, however, the clear 
triumphant strain falls into a formal fugue, 
and is lost amidst the varying voices of the 
ever-changing harmony. But ever and anon, 
as the struggle of life proceeds, it is heard 
in an undertone fitful and broken, through 
the wail of calamity, and the yearning of sus- 
pense, and the tumult of rejoicing, like a cap- 
tive spirit, till the life has been lived, the fight 
has been fought, and the last breath of praise 
has been sung. Then when the listener thinks 
that all is over, and that the final note of joy 
and of sorrow, of pleasure and of pain, of trial 

^ Mendelssohn's ** Zx^gesang^** 
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and of triumph, has sounded in his ears ; once 
more on a sudden the great master uplifts his 
mighty soul-thrilling trumpets and rings out 
afresh with tenfold emphasis ^ the unearthly 
melody of his youth ; and once again, as if 
from heaven, a voice like the sound of many 
waters answers with thanksgiving. 

Be this, then, our prayer for you, whose 
hands and hearts we join to-day. May it be 
given you so to tread the chequered path of 
life, which is the only road from earthly love 
to heavenly bliss, that your eyes may at length 
see The King in His beauty, and your ears 
at last drink in the full-toned notes of that 
unearthly melody, whose echoes, rolling onward 
from to-day, shall henceforth charm and com- 
fort you from time to time, through all the 
changes and chances of this transitory life! 
Caught first in the hours of such youth and 
innocence as sin-stricken earth can afford you, 
then broken and marred by sorrow and suffer- 
ing as you enter into the predestined shadows 
of life, that perfect twofold melody of mingled 
blessing and thanksgiving, the voice of the 
bridegroom answered by the voice of the bride, 

* The passage when thus again given out is doubled for the 
trombones, and marked JTfor the orchestra ; and the words set 
to it in the English version are, " AU that have life and breath 
praise ye the Lord." 
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can never be heard in its fulness till unfading 
youth and spotless innocence be renewed to 
you both in heaven. For which high destiny 
may God vouchsafe to have you continually 
in His holy keeping, until the day when the 
marriage of the Lamb shall be come, and the 
Bride shall have made herself ready ! (P. 
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EZBA iii. n — 13. 

And all the people shouted with a great shout^ when 
they praised the Lordy because the foundation 0} 
the house of the Lord was laid. 

But many of the priests and Levites and chief of the 
fathers^ who were ancient men^ that had seen the 
first housCy when the foundation of this house was 
laid before their eyes^ wept with a loud voice; and 
many shouted aloud for joy : 

So that the people could not discern the noise of the shout 
of Joy from the noise of the weeping of the people, 

SOME fifty years before this mingled cry 
went up to heaven the first Temple at 
Jerusalem had been laid in ruins. For their 
sins the chosen people had been led away 
captive into a strange land, peopled with the 
enemies of their God, who praised idols of 
gold and of silver, and polluted the holy vessels 
of the sanctuary of the Most High. There, 
as captives, at one time they were mingled 
among the heathen and learned their works; 
at another they sat down and wept by the 
distant river at the remembrance of their once 
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happy and innocent home in the land which 
was very far off. But now the time of their 
return had come. God had heard their cry 
and delivered them out of their distress. Once 
more their weary feet stood on the soil of their 
fathers, and again the foundations of God's 
holy Temple were laid. 

And then from that vast multitude there 
arose a mingled sound of joy and of mourning. 
For the sweet singers of the sanctuary sang 
together by course in praising and giving 
thanks unto the Lord, and the people shouted 
with a great shout, because the foundation of 
the House of the Lord was laid. " But many 
of the priests and Levites and chief of the 
fathers, who were ancient men, that had seen 
the first House, when the foundation of this 
House was laid before their eyes, wept with 
a loud voice, and many shouted aloud for joy ; 
so that the people could not discern the noise 
of the shout of joy from the noise of the 
weeping of the people." On the one side 
there was the voice of joy and melody from 
those who rejoiced that again the Temple of 
the Lord was being raised. On the other arose 
the cry of weeping and lamentation from those 
who remembered the exceeding beauty of that 
former Temple which had been laid low, even 
in the dust. 
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And it seems to me that this voice of mingled 
joy and mourning finds an echo now in many 
a Christian heart, and that in the record which 
has been preserved of the overthrow and re- 
building of the Jewish Temple we may read 
an allegory of many a Christian life. 

For IS it not the case that we, like those Jews 
of old, have too often to raise a second temple, 
because the first temple has been laid in ruins ? 

In each one of us the mystical temple of God 
has been erected. Know ye not, says St. Paul, 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
temple of God is holy, which temple are ye? 
At our Baptism, by the noiseless operation 
of an unseen Builder, without the sound of 
hammer or axe or any tool, was raised the 
fair structure of that first temple, wherein was 
the Ark of the Covenant* made through the 
Blood of Jesus, and the Mercy-seat of a re- 
conciled Father, and the Shekinah of the Com- 
forter's abiding presence. In that holy temple 
God perfected praise out of the mouth of our 
innocent childhood, and the glory of the Lord 
filled that house of God \ where He who often 

■ See Heb. ix. * 2 Chron. v. 14. Compare 

Wordsworth's Ode on ItUimations of Immortality from Recot- 
UctioHS of Eariy Ckildkood- — 

*' Trailing doads ^ glory do we come 

From Gody who is our home ; 
Heaven lies aboat us in our in&ncy." 
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hideth His secrets from the wise and prudent 
in their own conceit revealed them unto His 
babes in Christ. 

But, alas, how often is this first temple of 
our childlike innocence defiled by the invad- 
ing hosts of Satan, and its glory laid low, 
even in the dust ! How often are we led away 
captive, as it were, by that cruel tyrant into 
the far country of sin, where false gods are 
served, and the holy things of the sanctuary 
polluted in ungodly revelry! There we are 
made to serve in hard bondage to our captor 
lusts ; and there, blessed be God ! the captive 
soul is sometimes led to weep, ^ in tears of 
bitter penitence, as it remembers the inno- 
cence, now ruined, of days gone by, and the 
departed peace of the happy past. 

But when we are thus of a sad countenance, 
through sorrow of heart °, as we think of the 
ruins of our former innocence — when we weep 
and mourn and pray before the God of heaven, 
and confess our sins, and call to His remem- 
brance His own blessed promises — He will 
bring us back from the land of our captivity 
into the place which He has chosen to set 
His Name there, and enable us to raise, in 
lifelong penitence, a second temple of holiness 
to the Lord. 

* Neh. ii. 2. 
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And then from the returned and penitent 
soul there goes up to heaven a voice of mingled 
joy and sorrow. As we look upon the walls 
of the second temple, which are slowly rising 
from the lowly foundations of a true repentance, 
we give thanks to God who has saved our souls 
alive, but when we remember our sins which 
laid in ruins the temple of our early innocence, 
we weep. 

For indeed the glories of that former house 
were great ! — the simple faith, the tender con- 
science, the guileless innocence, the childlike 
love which seemed intuitively to recognise the 
presence of a Heavenly Father : these were its 
glories — and these are gone ! 

And yet, O penitent soul, that, whilst thou 
mournest over the departed glories of that 
first temple, art building in patience the walls 
of the second, *' be strong, for I am with thee, 
saith the Lord of Hosts; and I will fill this 
house with glory, and the glory of this latter 
house shall be greater than that of the former 
house ; and in this place I will give peace *." 

Yes, the glory of this latter house of peni- 
tence may be greater than the glory of the 
former house of innocence, since to it will the 
Saviour come. In one sense there is no joy 

^ •* Haggai ii. 9. 
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like the joy of the rescued sinner — no love 
like the love of the pardoned penitent And 
thus, when the Lord whom we seek in peni- 
tential sorrow suddenly comes to His second 
temple, the glory of the latter house seems to 
be even greater than the glory of the former, 
and the penitent, embracing Jesus in the arms 
of faith, like Simeon, finds peace ®. 

Let us then, during this coming Lenten 
season, look well to the temple of God in our 
hearts. To some of us it may be that the 
first temple of our baptismal innocence is still 
standing, and that the hosts of Satan have not 
succeeded in destroying it and taking us away 
captive in the chains of sin. If it be so, let 
us thank God, and cleanse the house diligently 
that it may be a fit dwelling-place for His Holy 
Spirit, and let us watch and pray lest the enemy 
take us unawares and destroy the beautiful 
house which God inhabits. But if we feel that 
the first temple of our innocence has been laid 
low, even in the dust, and that we have been 
led away captive to the strange land of the 
enemies of our God, then let us cry to Him 
who alone can break our bonds in sunder and 
set us captives free ; and let us build, in peni- 
tential tears and joy, a second temple for the 
Saviour of the lost. 

* Compare St. Luke IL 28, 29, with Mai. iii. i. 
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And, oh, let those of us, who are thus rais- 
ing in penitence a second temple on the ruins 
of the first, beware lest this second temple also 
be destroyed ! It is an lawful thought that we, 
like the Jews, having raised a second temple, 
and after Jesus Himself has come to it, may 
yet cast Him out, and crucify Him by our 
unholy lives. Then on us, as on them, the 
terrible sentence shall be pronounced, that our 
house shall be left unto us desolate; a mys- 
terious voice of most just judgment shall an- 
nounce the final departure of the Divine Pre- 
sence from its desecrated abode ' ; and of the 
second temple, as of the first, not one stone 
shall remain upon another. . II. 

' See Josephus, book viL chap. 12. 



SERMON XVIIL 

A SEBMON FOB GOOD FBIDAT. 



LAMENTATIONS i. 12. 
Is tt nothing to you^ all ye that pass by ? 

ACROSS is raised before our eyes to-day, 
and our gaze is directed towards Him 
who hangs thereon from the third hour till 
the ninth. Six hours* of more than mortal 
agony. But as the seventh struck, it ceased. 
" It is finished," cried the dying lips. 

So for six mystic days did God the Father 
lay the foundations of the earth that they 
might abide, but as the seventh dawned. He 
rested from His work. 

So perchance doth God the Spirit strive 
with man for full six thousand years — seeing 
that a thousand years are with the Lord as 
one day ^ — but when the seventh cycle comes. 
He too will have completed the sanctification 

• St. Mark xv. 25—34. C£ Alford's Note. ^ 2 Peter iii. 8. 
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of all those whom the Father has created for 
glory, and the Son has redeemed from Satan. 

And as it is with the Creator, so is it, in 
his degree, with the creature. To him also 
are allotted by the Spirit whose breath is the 
life of the world, the six sharp days of toil, 
but when the seventh comes, comes rest, — ^the 
type and foretaste of that unbroken rest, which 
remaineth hereafter for the people of God. 

As if to teach us this, the first six patriarchs, 
the fathers of the human race, lived the life, 
and died the death of common men, but it 
was otherwise with Enoch, the seventh from 
Adam ; for while he was on earth he walked 
with God, and when he departed hence, he 
passed not through the grave and gate of 
death as other. men, but "God translated him 
that he should not see death." He passed 
without a struggle to the eternal rest beyond ^ 

As if to teach us this, six times upon the 
cross the Saviour cried of earthly duty and of 
earthly pain, but when He spake the seventh 

^ " Symbolic^, sex dies significant sex millia annonim quibus 
durabit h«c fabrica mundi (millia enim anni coram Deo sunt 
sicut dies unus, Ps. Ixxxix. 4), ita ut, iis exactis, veniat Anti- 
christus, dies judicii, et Sabbatum, id est requies sanctorum 
in coelis. Hinc et sex primi parentes Adam, Seth, Enos, 
Cainan^ Malaleel, Jared, mortui sunt, Septimus autem Enoch 
vivus in coelum translatus est ; quia, post sex millenarlos an- 
nonim laboris et mortis, sequetur vita setema.*' (Cornelias 
k Lapide in Gen. IL 2.) 
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time, He spake of rest — " Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit/' He bowed the 
head and yielded up the ghost, never to sorrow 
nor to suffer more. 

As if to teach us this, for six successive days 
till Easter Eve in every year, the Church, His 
ever- mindful mourner, re-echoes in our ears 
the piteous story of His sufferings and death; 
and none can comfort her or stop her mouth 
until the day of Rest. 

Such analogies as these may not improperly 
be called to mind to-day ; since not only the 
redemption, but the creation also and the sanc- 
tification of man, were probably comprehended 
in that tremendous utterance at the seventh 
hour, " It is finished." 

After these words had been spoken, nought 
remained before the eyes of men save the life- 
less frame on which the soldier's spear forth- 
with inflicted that superfluous wound, deeper 
and nearer to the heart than any of those 
which had caused His death ; but above Him 
stood the superscription in Hebrew and Greek 
and Latin, which neither its author nor any 
after him has ever been able to efface, and 
which no modern language has failed to copy 
— " This is Jesus of Nazareth, the King of 
the Jews." For what had there been written, 
had been written for men of all climes and 
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times, signifying in truth that He who hangs 
thereon was, and is, and shall be, the Sovereign 
of God's people till time shall be no more. 

" Then all the people who came together to 
that sight, beholding the things that were done, 
smote their breasts and returned." They re- 
turned to the city indeed to live out the rest 
of their lives, but they smote their breasts be- 
cause they had seen that sight. Well they 
might. A glimmering of its awful significance 
flashed through the minds of even the most 
reckless among them. Henceforth, do what 
they would, they could not be as they had 
been before. Their time had come. They 
had seen the Lord live, and they had seen 
Him die. Therefore from that day His life 
and His death were a witness to them either 
of life unto life, or of death unto death. 

And ever since that day, dear brethren, the 
Spirit, whose breath is the life of the world, 
wafts every living Christian soul along the 
predestined path of time, to see that sight. 
In long procession the sons of men "pass 
by," generation after generation, on their way 
from the cradle to the grave. Each in his 
turn they raise their hollow, world-worn eyes 
to the cross, as we raise ours to-day; and 
to all alike the ever-bleeding wounds of the 
crucified Christ have cried aloud, and will cry 
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aloud, as they cry to Xis to-day, and say, *' Is 
it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ?" 

Surely to all the sight is the same. For 
every generation the cross is planted afresh. 
The same evil groups gather round it ; the 
same ignorant, though guilty, crowd throngs 
and surges about its foot; the same faithful^ 
few cling to it ; the same thrilling words fall 
from it ; and the same confused voices rise in 
answer, as the mysterious darkness falls and 
lifts over the same ever-dissolving, yet ever 
re-forming scene. And as it was with all the 
people who assisted at the actual crucifixion 
of the Lord, so is it also with that far greater 
multitude who "pass by" in every after age. 
They are strangely attracted and affected like 
that motley crowd. Though the majority of 
them believe not in Him, care not for Him, 
revile Him, mock Him, crucify Him ; yet 
when everything is accomplished, beholding 
the things that are done, they all, in some 
sort, smite their breasts. 

Even the bitterest enemies of Christianity 
cannot bear that sight. It vexes them like 
the ghost of their lost innocence. The thought 
that He whom they repudiate and deny with 
all their power, yet hangs upon the cross from 
century to century with arms outstretched to 
all the world, goads them almost to frenzy. 
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Fain would they avert their eyes, and per- 
suade themselves that it is nothing to them 
as they "pass by;" but the suffering figure 
raised on high, by its lone agony has a dread- 
ful fascination for them. Whatever may be 
their outward attitude, in their inmost hearts 
they all respond to the fearful prayer of the 
poet : — 

" Remit the anguish of that lighted stare ; 
Close those wan lips; let that thorn-wounded brow 
Stream not with blood : it mingles with Thy tears. 
Fix, fix those tortured orbs in peace and death, 
So Thy sick throes shake not that crucifix, 
So those pale fingers play not with Thy gore." 

In vain. Do what they will they cannot 
ignore Him, Though they blaspheme, though 
they persecute, though they betray, they can- 
not make away with Him from off the earth, 
nor be themselves as though He were not there. 
No. Like Gibbon, they must mock; like Julian, 
they must rave ; like Judas, they must die, 
beneath the shadow of the cross. For, dear 
brethren, there yet lingers upon earth the 
guiltiest, yet the most repentant of His mur- 
derers — one whose never-ceasing anguish will 
not suffer men to be as though they did not 
see that sight. Yea, in truth a living witness, 
for whom and by whom He died, who both 
loves Him and has injured Him, still survives. 
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charged by the Creator of the world, and im- 
pelled by the Spirit which is its life, to bear 
testimony of that death to all who "pass by," 
until the day of rest. 

Ever and anon has affrighted superstition 
seen the wretch who (the strange legend says) 
thrust the Lord from his threshold and drove 
Him on with curses to His death. To whom 
the Saviour as He submitted turned, and spake 
those awful words, " Tarry thou until I come 
again." Therefore he wanders yet in wild un- 
rest, urged ever onwards by a moaning wind, 
seeing, the frightful crime always enacted 
wheresoever he turns his haunted eyes on 
earth or sea or sky ; and condemned to mark 
in long protracted agony how his children's 
children perish through all the ages till the 
day of doom^. Then only, when the last of his 
descendants shall have passed away, and the 
end of all things has come, he too shall stay 
his weary feet in peace and pardon on the 
Land of Rest. Is he the witness whom the 
Lord has left } Are his the cries which cease- 
lessly ascend unheard, unheeded, to the Throne 
of Grace : and his the children who, in ^^^ry 

* The version of the legend here adopted is that on which 
a well-known story has been founded ; but special reference 
is made in this sentence to the wonderful designs with which 
M. Gustave Dor^ has illustrated the subject. 
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age, perish through vengeance of the sacred 
blood ? 

No, dear brethren, we know it is not so. Our 
Saviour never bade either the disciple whom 
He loved®, or any of the enemies whom He 
forgave, to tarry on the earth in rest or unrest, 
till He came again. 

But nevertheless these wild legends declare 
the sober truth — though in a form distorted 
by superstition — that the Crucified has not 
left Himself without a living witness on the 
earth who is charged by the Creator of the 
world, and impelled by the Spirit, who is its 
life, to bring to Jesus such as should be saved, 
•from every clime and every time. And that 
witness is the Church'. For this she lives 
a mourning penitent till He shall come again. 
For this she wanders without rest through 
every land beneath the sun. For this she 
plants the cross on which her eyes are ever 
fixed before our eyes to-day, and entreats her 
children with heart-broken voice, " Is it nothing 
to you all ye that pass by ?" . 

But alas! the old oft-acted scene recurs in 
every generation. They are but few indeed 

• St. John xxi. 22. The perverted meaning of this- text pro- 
bably gave rise to the legend that St. John sleeps at Ephesus, 
with the earth heaving over his breast as he breathes, till the 
coming of Antichrist. 

' Of coarse in the most extensive sense of the word. 
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in number, as at the first, who consciously 
"crucify the Lord afresh and put Him to an 
open shame ; " but there " pass by" the foot 
of the cross many who, as of old, use this 
dreadful day for an excursion or a "holiday, 
some of them even feasting and making a noise 
amidst the death-pangs of their Saviour, like 
those careless soldiers who gambled and cast 
lots for His holy vestments while He hung 
above their very heads. So do thoughtless 
modern sight-seers observe the day on which 
His death sets them free from their ordinary 
occupations as the day of their reckless mirth. 
Such as these indeed rarely enter a church, 
but nevertheless in a Christian land they are 
compelled, as it were, to "pass by;" and it 
may well be that, as they return this evening 
from their unseemly sports, they too may be 
pricked to the heart as their eyes fall upon 
the sign of the cross, and some such notice 
as that which is placed upon the doors of 
our church to-day. These too, I say, may, 
in some sort, smite their breasts as they return 
to the city. 

But after the unfeeling crowd has gone its 
way, there yet lingers long a little band to 
whom He who hangs upon the cross is dearer 
than life. Those they are who, ever since 
they have known Him, have tried to the ut- 

L 
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most of their power "to do the will of the 
Father," and therefore they are to Him now 
as "brother and sister and mother." One of 
them to whom much has been forgiven — a pa- 
thetic figure » of hope to every future penitent 
— ^has seized the cross itself, and once more 
drops her tears upon the pulseless feet. 

Then, in the failing daylight, they perchance 
draw nigh who remember with bitter tears how 
in time past they have followed Him afar off, 
deserted, nay, denied Him\ Yet now as they 
gaze upon His marred and mangled form, 
a stronger love seems to flow from His wounds 
into thdr hearts, and to make them thence- 
forward His disciples indeed. 

And last of all in the fast-gathering darkness 
approach those two whose faith is first revealed 
to men in the depressing hour of death — ^Joseph 
and Nicodemus — ^who, though secretly His dis- 
ciples, had held aloof from all outward profes- 
sion while His miracles gave bread to the 
hung^ and ministered healing to the sick, 
and seemed to promise an earthly kingdom 
to His followers \ It is only now when all 

f Ary SchoefTer's exquisite picture c^ the Magdalene. 

^ There is no direct Scriptural authority for the presence of 
any of the disciples, except John, at the crucifixion. Its pro. 
bability, however, may be argued from Luke xxiiL 49. 

^ The extent to which a fear of making religion a stepping- 
stone to worldly success may operate on some refined and 
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is apparently over, and every hope of worldly 
advancement or glory had vanished, that these 
two guileless souls are visibly drawn, late but 
not too late, to the still uplifted form of their 
Saviour. 

Dear brethren, are you of that small holy 
company ? Love you the Lord ? Have you 
ever done aught more for Him than "pass 
by" with the murderers, the mockers, and the 
sight-sejsrs ? 

You who are poor and weak, have you set 
yourselves nevertheless to follow His weary 
footsteps up the hill of shame, weeping not 
so much for yourselves as for Him, like those 

sensitive minds can hardly, from the nature of the cases in 
which it occurs, be adequately judged of. The following ex- 
tract from the will of a late distinguished mathematician may, 
however, be interesting in this sense ; and will serve to suggest 
to us the consoling thought that the life-long faith which so 
happily found expression at the end of his days, may have 
existed in the case of many other reserved and conscientious 
persons, whose lives were hid with Christ in God, though they 
died and made no sign. " I commit my future destiny," he 
writes, ** with hope derived from experience, to Almighty God, 
who has been through my life, and will be hereafter, my guide 
and support : to God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of 
whom I believe in my heart that God has raised Him from the 
dead, and whom I have not confessed with my mouth in the 
sense usually attached to these words, because such confession 
has been, in my time, the only way up in theworld,^* — (Will of 
Professor De Morgan. ) What a rebuke do these noble words, 
from their very infirmity, convey to many of us who are held in 
honour, chiefly perhaps on account of our character for piety } 
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holy women who clung to the way of the cross, 
where others far stronger than they had fainted 
and fallen away ? 

You who are strong and courageous, have you 
set yourselves to lighten His agony by hasten- 
ing His kingdom, and so, like Simon the Cyre- 
nian, helped to bear His cross ; or endeavoured 
to bear faithful witness to His power in the 
midst of your own pain, like that guilty fellow- 
sufferer snatched as a brand from the burning 
at His side ? 

You who have wealth and influence, have 
you set yourselves like Joseph and Nicodemus, 
openly or secretly, to care for His mangled and 
despised remains in the persons of His sick 
and of His poor, looking for your only re- 
compense to the Father who seeth not as 
man seeth ? 

If so, be of good cheer. The slowly moving 
ages of weariness and suspense, wherein the 
Spirit is accomplishing the number of the elect, 
are now close upon their goal. The hard days 
of toil, wherein the children of men are bidden 
to work out their salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, are almost over. The sharp hours of 
anguish, wherein the Saints are called to " fill 
up that which is behind of the afflictions of 
Christ," are well-nigh spent It is but a little 
way further that the cross has to be borne to 
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the end of the world. It must be set up yet 
only a few more times that all generations may 
" pass by." And then will come the seventh 
hour, the longed-for hour of rest, when the 
Church, and the children whom God has given 
her, shall no more labour nor be heavy laden ; 
but like their Lord, released from their share 
of the cross of suffering, shall receive from Him 
the crown of life. $. 



SERMON XIX. 

Efie lEncirtling Claulr* 



HEBREWS xii. I, 2. 

Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about with 
so great a cloud of witnesses (fiafyrvpcDp), " let us lay 
a^ide every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us. 

Looking unto Jesus the Author and Finisher of our faith. 

EIGHTEEN hundred years ago the writer of 
this Epistle exclaimed, that the time would 
fail him to tell of those who had departed this 
life having obtained a good report through faith. 
Since then, as the world has run on in its cease- 
less course, generation after generation has fallen 
asleep. The Church militant on earth, then 
a chosen few, has been ever growing and spread- 
ing ; and the elect have been gathered in from 
every kingdom and nation under heaven. Saint 
after saint, in every age, in every clime, has 
vanished from the eyes of men to swell the cloud 
of martyrs to the power of faith. True, " in the 
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sight of the unwise they have seemed to die, and 
their departure is taken for misery, and their 
going from us to be utter destruction : but they 
are at peace *." Day by day and year by year 
holy men have won the beautiful crown from 
the Lord's hand, and have taken their stations 
to watch the battle they so lately joined in. 
Brighter and more glorious every fleeting year 
has grown the cloud of witnesses. Glorious in- 
deed it is, for does it not reflect the rays pro- 
ceeding from the Sun of Righteousness! All 
holy is that company, for nought that is unclean 
can enter there. They whose lives the world in 
its folly accounted madness — whose ends were 
held to be without honour — are there numbered 
among the children of God, and have their lot 
among the saints. They who from childhood 
up have walked with God, and kept themselves 
unspotted from the world, are there. There 
are they who, though their sins were many, yet 
have been forgiven because they loved much, 
and sought with penitential tears to wash their 
sin-stained garments in their Saviour's blood. 
There are the holy innocents, early taken from 
an evil world. There are they who companied 
with us for a little while, but seemed too gentle 
for the world's rude strife, and passed away so 

• Wisdom iii. 2, 3. 
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sweetly that we could scarcely mark their going 
till we felt the shadow that their parting cast, 
and knew an angel had been taken from oar 
view, though still we felt the accustomed pre- 
sence near^ There are they who through the 
live - long day have toiled in their Master's 
vineyard, but are now at rest — whose works do 
follow them. There is St. Paul, himself a wit- 
ness now. There the Apostles' glorious com- 
pany, and the martyrs' noble army, are met 
together in that wondrous throng. There, in 
one word, are all who in Thy faith and fear, 
O Lord, have departed this life, leaving us ex- 
amples that we should follow their steps. Such 
is the company with which we are encompassed. 
Well may a holy fear fall on us as we enter into 
that shining cloud ! 

Have we no loved ones there, my friends ? 
No wife or husband ? No sainted mother ? 
No cherished child ? No friend who was the 



*» **In quel giomo nel quale si compiea ranno che questa 
donna (Beatrice) era fatta de cittadini di vita etema, io mi 
sedea in parte nella quale, ricordandomi di lei, disegnavo un 
angelo sopra certe tavolette, e, mentre io disegnava, volsi gli 
occhi, e vidi uomini ai quali si convenla di fare onore, e ri- 
guardavano quello ch* io facea : e secondo quelle che mi fu 
detto poi, egli erano state innanzi ch* io m* accorgessi. Quando 
ei vidi, mi levai, e salutando loro dissi *Altri era teslfe meco 
e perci6 pensava.*" — Dante's Vita Nuova, Ciardetti's ed., vol. 
iv. p. 715. 
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light of our life, and the joy of our eyes ? Ah I 
surely there is none so lonely as to be friend- 
less there ! 

And may we not believe that they remember 
us ? Must we, like the Sadducees of old, deny 
the existence of angel or spirit, or, at the least, 
that they have any communion or fellowship 
with those who still groan under the burden of 
this corruptible body? Shall we, in the pride 
of our hearts and the mean littleness of our 
poor understandings, dare to affirm that they 
remember not the scenes of their former la- 
bours, nor care for the friends they have left 
on earth ? Has St. Paul forgotten the road to 
Damascus, or St. Peter the Mount of Olives and 
the palace of the High Priest ? Has Mary for- 
gotten the Grave of Lazarus, or St. John the 
Upper Chamber at Jerusalem and the Isle of 
Patmos? Can the mother forget her child, or 
the husband the wife he has left behind ? Is the 
glass in which we see so darkly now, dulled still 
more when we shake off the burden of this 
mortal coil ? Is the knowledge which we have 
in part now, wholly taken from us then } Do 
they who loved us so dearly while they so- 
journed here, and blessed us as they parted 
from us, in one brief moment forget us utterly } 
Shall we sacrifice our Christian faith in the 
communion of saints because some have in- 
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vented unwarrantable doctrines of mediators 
many? How is it with us in our saddest yet 
holiest moments, when those whom we have 
loved better than life itself are taken from us ? 
Do we not feel drawn, as it were, within the 
veil ? Do we not feel thetiy at least, that there 
is some reality in the communion of saints? 
Do we not feel then, amidst all our grief, that 
" they are not severed from us, but' are only out 
of sight ? " How should we feel then if one in 
his cold philosophy, falsely so called, told us 
they loved us no longer? Or why, again, 
should we think they are far from us ? May 
not that be true which has been said by one of 
the master minds of the present age *^, " They 
live, as they lived before, but that outward 
frame, through which they were able to hold 
visible communion with other men, is in some 
way, we know not how, separated from them, 
and dries away, and shrivels up, as leaves may 
drop off a tree. They remain, but without the 
usual means of approach towards us and cor- 
respondence with us. As when a man loses his 
voice or his hand, he still exists as he did 
before, but cannot any longer talk or write or 
otherwise hold intercourse with us ; so when he 
loses, not voice and hand only, but his whole 
frame, or is said to die, there is nothing to shew 

« J. H. Newman, Parochial Sermons, voL iv, p. 203, 
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that he is gone, but we have lost our means of 
apprehending him. 

" The world of spirits then, though unseen, is 
present. It is not above the sky, it is not be- 
yond the grave ; it is ?iow and here" Of this 
Holy Scripture speaks plainly, ''Ye are come" 
— not "ye sAall come at some future time," but, 
" ye are come," — " unto Mount Zion .... and 
to an innumerable company of angels, and to 
the spirits of just men made perfectly And 
again in the text, "We are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses," where — 
though the word "witnesses" is in the original 
" martyrs" — the image employed, borrowed as 
it is from the Isthmian games, would lose its 
whole force and become unmeaning, unless the 
witnesses beheld our struggle. 

Therefore, " let us lay aside every weight, and 
the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before 
us." Aye, remember that thou runnest not un- 
heeded ! Look round about thee on that glo- 
rious cloud of witnesses, the sight of which will 
quicken every nerve, and speed thee on thy 
course, adding new vigour to thy fainting steps, 
and bracing thee to fresh exertion. Behold it 
shining round thee in the light of the Sun of 
Righteousness, piled up tier upon tier, like some 

* Heb.xii. 22, 23. 
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vast amphitheatre compacted of the loved forms 
of the departed®. Seest thou not those for 
whom while on earth thou hadst perilled aught, 
to shield whom from the faintest breath of harm 
had overpaid thee for thy life-blood ? Dost thou 
not thrill with energy of untold strength to feel 
those eyes, whose praise thou once didst prize 
so dearly, now fixed upon thee with unutterable 
love ? Dost thou not mark them gleaming 
gladly when thou bearest thee well? filling 
fuller with all hope of thee when in the thickest 
strife thou fightest manfully? Dost thou not 
see their strange unearthly brightness as the 
combat deepens — the trembling fear with which 
they watch thee when thy vigilance is slackened, 
and thy prayers for aid grow few and cold? 
Dost thou not mark them fill with sadness 
when the enemy* hath gotten the advantage, 
and thou canst scarcely raise the shield of faith 
to quench the fiery darts which fall so thickly 

• "And whereas on earth 

Temples and palaces are formed of parts 

Costly and rare, but all material ; 

So in the world of Spirit nought is found 

To mould withal, and form into a whole, 

But what is immaterial ; and thus 
• • • • • 

The very pavement is made up of life, 
Of holy, blessed and immortal beings 
Who hymn their Maker's praise continually." 

Newman, Dream of GeronHus, p. 345. 
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round thee ? Think of the bliss with which thy 
victory will fill them! How wilt thou bear 
them resting on thee if thou art defeated? 
Aye, look once again ! See them fixed upon 
thee in thy dying struggle, about to gladden 
thee for ever, or — which God forbid ! — to be no 
more seen in love throughout eternity ! 

Think, then, of the cloud of witnesses who 
mark thy every action ! Think of the holy ones, 
thy fellow-pilgrims once, so pure and spotless 
now, freed from the dust of earth, washed in 
the fountain of living water, clad in their gar- 
ments of never-fading brightness ! Think of 
them gazing on thee and thy feeble deeds — 
thy sins, thy weakness, thy low and earthly 
appetites ! Then thou wilt bum to join that 
glorious company, and lightly wilt thou lay 
aside each weight that drags thee earthwards 
and checks thy progress to the wished-for goal. 
Then, surely, thou wilt strive against the sin 
which doth so easily beset thee, knowing that 
the holier thou art the nearer thou approachest 
them. Then thou wilt run with patience thine 
appointed race, looking ever unto Jesus, the 
Author and Finisher alike of their faith and of 
thine, who hath given them the victory, and in 
His own good time will make thee partaker of 
their joy. Strive then to live as they have 
lived 1 Walk in the paths which they have 
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trod before thee! Then thou shalt have glad 
company on the journey heavenwards. Those 
thou hast loved on earth shall gleam as stars to 
guide thee on thy way ; the cfoud of witnesses 
shall become to thee as a pillar of fire in the 
darkest night of trial. Closer and closer will 
they gather round thee as thou toilest on ; 
nearer and clearer shalt thou hear their voices 
bidding thee "God speed." Ere long thou 
thyself shalt join that cloud of witnesses, 
leaving thy 

** Footprints on the sands of time" 

to cheer and guide thy brother on the road to 
heaven. IT. 



SERMON XX. 



PSALM cxxx. I. 

Out of the deep have I cried unto Thee, Lord, 
Lardy hear my voice, 

THE winter moon was shining brightly, one 
New Year's Eve, on the venerable walls 
of an ancient parish church. Sharply she de- 
fined on the white frost-rimed graveyard the 
deep black shadow of the church's cross-shaped 
form ; ahd traced, like a long dark path, the 
outline of its lofty tower. In the fantastic 
figure thus thrown upon the ground, this 
gloomy path appeared to form a continuation 
of the western limb of the cross. Far into the 
night it stretched, down the broad road with 
graves on either hand by which the people 
walked to church, through the wide gate, be- 
yond the circuit of the churchyard wall, until 
it lost itself in the vague restless depths of 
the wych-elm wood outside. A strange, dis- 
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torted sight it seemed, that black cross lying 
on the snow-white earth and pointing with 
one monstrous arm to a deeper blackness and 
a drearier shade without the sacred precinct. 

Scarcely was this weird shape clearly figured 
on the ground, when the clock in the tower struck 
twelve echoing strokes, telling the living in their 
homes around its walls, that another year of 
their lives was buried in the past ; and telling 
the dead who rested in its shade, that they 
were one year nearer the day of resurrection. 

As the last echo died away, there came to 
the northern gate of the churchyard an old 
man, wayworn and feeble, leaning heavily upon 
his stick, and shivering in the biting frost. 
The world contained no creature more utterly 
wretched and hopeless than he. A dissolute 
youth, a wasted manhood, and a dishonoured 
age had taken from him every earthly good. 
Neither kinsman, mor friend, nor home were his. 
All were gone ; and but yesterday he had dis- 
charged himself from the neighbouring poor- 
house with the half-delirious thought that at 
least he might find rest in laying his bones 
among those who had loved him long ago, in 
the days of his innocent childhood. And so 
he had come hither to die. But as the cruel 
cold froze him, and the pitiless moon — ^herself 
a desolate ruin — mocked him with the phan- 
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torn of light, with which was mingled no ray 
of heat to comfort him, his failing heart mis- 
gave him, for the last time ere it ceased to 
beat, with a sudden fear lest the unknown 
horrors of death should be even worse than 
the too-familiar miseries of life. 

As he walked slowly and painfully up the 
narrow path which led to the chancel door, 
his downcast eyes fell upon the fantastic 
shadow of the church before described, and 
the moment he saw it a horrible dread of it 
seized him. In spite of pain and cold and 
weariness, he felt himself constrained to con- 
sider it attentively. More especially was his 
gaze attracted by the shadow of the western 
limb of the cross, which, blending with the sha- 
dow of the tower, lengthened out into the broad 
path of gloom. He traced its direction with 
a fixed interest, and observed, to his surprise, 
that it passed over the graves in which his own 
family lay buried, before it struck upon the 
broad road which led to the wide gate of the 
churchyard. With awe he marked how the 
great dark shadow passed out of the City of 
the Dead, through that wide gate, on into 
the wych-elm wood outside, where it was lost 
to view; but he, who had lived in the village 
so many years, well knew that it extended 
further still, into a pit — the dread of his child- 

M 
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hood — which lay beyond the wood. There, 
however, he felt sure it must stop, for the pit, 
he remembered, was not only deep but wide, 
and the further side of it stood up sheer against 
the west, so that the pit itself was always dark, 
inasmuch as the wood shaded it from the rising, 
and its own wall from the setting sun. 

From the midst of these thoughts he was 
aroused by a strange stir in that part of the 
shadow which was cast by the limb of the cross, 
before it joined the shadow of the tower. In 
vain he tried to turn away, sure that he should 
see something intolerable to mortal eyes. Some 
irresistible impulse compelled him to maintain 
his gaze till, horrorstruck, he perceived a sens- 
ible movement among the graves tenanted by 
those of his own family with whom he thought 
to rest in peace. A fierce pang shot through 
him as he looked, and he perceived that he 
was already in the agony of death. His vision 
seemed to clear, however, as his strength failed, 
and human forms, with faces which he thought 
he knew, appeared to stand before his eyes 
above the heaving graves. 

Forced by the same inward impulse which 
had hitherto controlled him, he felt himself 
obh'ged to advance beyond the shadow of the 
cross into the shadow of the tov/er, still, how- 
ever, keeping his eyes fixed upon the forms 
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above the graves. Gradually the outline of 
the figure nearest him became distinct. It 
■was his father; but his father with a look 
upon his face which his son had never seen 
there, sorely though he had tried him. It 
was not a look of reproach, for that he had 
often seen, but it was a look of aversion, 
of repulse. No word he spoke, but his out- 
stretched hand pointed sternly and steadily 
down the gloomy path of shade which led 
along the broad road to the wide gate* of 
the churchyard. 

Again impelled by an overmastering power, 
the miserable man advanced along the dismal 
track which led him to his doom; yet with 
a painful effort he turned once more to look 
back longingly at the resting-place of those 
who, he had hoped, would not have cast him 
out though all the world rejected him. And 
now another figure stood evidently before his 
eyes. He could not see the face, for it was 
turned away, but the arms — oh ! the arms were 
stretched out towards him, tenderly, entreat- 
ingly. He saw the pale, thin fingers glisten 
in the moonlight. He saw the wedding-ring he 
had so often played with. It was his mother 
— his own loving mother! She would receive 

■ St. Matt. vii. 13. 
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him, though all the universe turned against 
him. Oh ! for one glance at that sweet face ; 
oh ! for one touch of that fond hand. Already 
he made one step towards her as she stood 
within the sha.dow of the cross — so prevailing 
is a mother's prayer^, so all-constraining is a 
mother's love; but even as he took that step, 
one of the loving hands drooped (though the 
other was stretched out still), and the pale, 
thin forefinger pointed, like his father's, down 
the same dismal path. Then the wretched man 
realized indeed that he was lost, for well he 
knew that his lot must indeed be desperate, 
from whom his very mother hid her face; 
"O soft caresses! O sweet kisses of child- 
hood and innocence ! O loving, watchful eyes, 
and tender, gentle voice ! were you given me 
for this .?" he said, or would have said, had 
not death robbed him of all power of speech. 

No longer had he now the heart to strive 
against the impulse which was urging him on- 
ward down the path of doom. Nor did he 
dare to look again, for, as last he turned away, 
the forms of a brother and a sister had started 
from their more recent graves, and stretched 
out also their forbidding hands. Mechanically 
he passed down the broad, dark path, but yet 

•» This idea was perhaps suggested hy a line in the inimitable 
episode of Dante, "Si forte fu Taffetuoso grido. " Inferno^ v. 87. 
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not without many a shudder, as, on either hand, 
those he had associated with during life burst 
from their tombs, and helped to drive him from 
the consecrated ground. Some he seemed to 
know : the orphans he had oppressed, the poor 
he had ruined, the friends he had betrayed, the 
women he had falsely loved. Others he knew 
not, though evidently they knew him — so far- 
reaching are the unforeseen effects of sin. 

So was he driven forth through the wide gate 
into the haunted wood beyond. And there a 
new form of torment awaited him, A terrible 
fiend seized him as he entered it, and bore him 
swiftly with a burning grasp towards the gaping 
pit. Then, for the first time, he became con- 
scious that his tongue was loosened, and that 
he could even pray. 

"O God," he cried, "mercy, mercy! Spare 
me a little, that I may recover my strength, 
Sefore I go hence, and am no more seen. 
O God, I thought that when I died, I should 
be at rest until the day of judgment ; I who 
have had no rest on earth by reason of my 
sin. Spare me, O God, until that hour has 
come ! Torment me not before the time ! O 
have mercy on me ! For that short space be- 
fore the day of doom, suffer my flesh to rest in 
the dust, and my spirit to sleep untroubled by 
Thy wrath!" 
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"Peace, doting fool !" replied the fearful form 
which bore him. " Thou prayest in vain. God 
will not hear thee now. For fourscore years 
hast thou lived beneath the shadow of the cross, 
nor ever cared to pray. Now thou art beyond 
the pale of mercy, for thou hast passed from 
beneath the shadow of the cross into the shadow 
of death, and art on thy way froto the first to 
the second death. Pray not for thy body. Thy 
body lies beside thy parents' in the old church- 
yard. Their bodies rejected not thine. Those 
were their spirits which repelled thee from their 
hallowed rest in the paradise of God. And pray 
not for thy soul ; this is thy soul, thy self, which 
I hold here within my grip. And thys I bear 
thee to the pit of Hades ^ therein to writhe in 
torment till the judgment day. Therefore vex 
not thyself with unavailing prayer. The groans 
of the prisoners in the dungeon far beneath, 
reach not the ears of THE King as He feasts 
with His chosen in the palace." 

Then indeed did the horrible pit open her 
mouth for him, and the depths of the earth 
yawned to overwhelm the wretch, whom the 
world had cast off, whom his father and his 
mother had forsaken, and whom God Himself 
had rejected. One last bitter cry he uttered 

* St. Luke xvi. 23. 
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as he clung to the brink for a moment with 
the clutch of despair — "(9 God, is it possible that 
I was bom for this ?" and then — he awoke ! 

Thank God, it was a dream ! And he who 
had dreamed it lay in no pit, but in his father's 
house hard by the church in which he loved 
to pray. No fourscore years were his, nor 
friendless age, but barely twenty summers, and 
a happy home. As he opened his eyes, wet 
with the horror of that dreadful dream, his 
mother's voice, soothing one of his little sisters, 
fell upon his ear, and at the sound of it he 
too took heart as "one whom his mother 
comforteth.*' The blessed light of the sun 
was shining in at his window, and through it 
he saw the stately tower, whose shadow had 
seemed to lead him to hell, pointing itself to 
heaven. O joy! his life was still before him. 
It was still in his power to choose the bright 
upward path. What he had seemed to suffer 
in his dream was not yet '*a part and parcel 
of the dreadful past;" though he shuddered 
to think that some day it might become so. 
But if this should ever be his wretched lot, he 
knows that he will perish in spite of a warning 
which can never fade from his memory, and in 
spite of a conviction that God has thereby told 
him plainly, as it were by an antepast of the 
terrors of death, that he was created, not for 
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destruction, but for the glad service and the 
pure joys of Eternal Life. And ever since 
that New Year's eve there seems to ring in his 
ears a voice which says to him, as he thinks 
it says to none other upon earth, ^^ Awake ^ thou 
that steepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ 
shall give thee lights 

So may the day break and the shadows flee 
away for every one of us, dear brethren ! May 
our heaviness endure only, as it were, for a 
night, that joy may at last come with the 
morning in that land where no distorted sha- 
dow shall thenceforth mar our rest; "/^r," it 
is written in the Book of Life, ^^ there shall be 
no night there ! " <P. 

Note. — The fact that the sketch which forms the allegory in 
this sermon is the story of an actual dream, may perhaps be 
pleaded as an apology for any apparent improbability in its 
circumstances. The churchyard, and the wood adjoining it, 
with the pit beyond, are well known to the author, but he 
thinks it right to add, that though the church has a central 
tower, he very much doubts whether the moon, in any posi- 
tion, could really throw a shadow from it, in the form which 
so vividly impressed itself upon him in the dream. 
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